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THE LOST LEADER. 


Ir is now nineteen years since I landed for the first time in 
America. There was then a bitter feeling against England in 
the United States, threatening serious estrangement between the 
two countries, if nothing worse. The attitude of England dur- 
ing the war, and especially the escape and subsequent career of 
the “Alabama,” were the cause of this resentment, which was all 
the more vivid because of the near blood-relationship of the two 
nations. Mr. Lowell condenses and expresses the mind of his 
countrymen in his “Jonathan to John”: 

‘*We know we've got a cause, John, 
That's honest, just, and true: 
We thought ’twould win applause, John, 
If nowheres else, from you.” 

But in 1870, in spite of this bitterness against my country, I 
was personally welcomed with a cordiality which under the cir- 
cumstances was embarrassing—almost painful. I had been one 
of the Englishmen outside Parliament who, with Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Goldwin Smith for leaders, had pleaded the cause of the 
North in England in 1861 and 1862. For this, American hearts 
and houses were thrown open to me, and, amongst other honors, 
I was invited to give an address in the Music Hall at Boston. I 
consented, if I might be allowed to speak on the subject of our 
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conduct during the war from an English standpoint, and as this 
was agreed to, spoke on the text of “John to Jonathan.” Iam 
not vain enough to think that my address had any great influ- 
ence, but I do know that it cleared up some misunderstanding, 
and modified the judgment of some of those who were present. 

Since that time my ties to America have multiplied in other 
ways, and half of my nearest of kin have become American citi- 
zens. Any estrangement, therefore, or misunderstanding be- 
tween the two countries is far more painful to me than in 1870, 
and I see just now a serious danger to our international relations. 
It is our Constitution now which is in peril, our people who are 
as sharply divided into Unionists and Disunionists in 1889 as 
you were in 1861 into a national and anti-national party; 
“those who are against revolution on the one side, and those 
who, at various rates and on different lines, are driving to it” on 
the other. You have gone through such a crisis; you know 
what is involved in it; you have shown that no sacrifice of sons 
or wealth is to be weighed for a moment against national life. 
And yet it would seem that the whole weight of your public 
opinion, if not of your government, is to be thrown into the scale 
of home rule for Ireland. I do not undervalue that influence, 
and so am glad to have once more the chance of appealing to the 
fairness and good sense of the American people, and of pleading 
the cause of “John to Jonathan,” not in the Boston Music Hall, 
but in the pages of the Forum. 

It would be useless to think of dealing with the whole case, 
and all I shall attempt will be to consider the argument which I 
am told is having most weight on your side, and converting some 
even of your serious and careful students of politics. This argu- 
ment depends upon faith in the wisdom and authority of our late 
Premier as a political leader. With you, I am assured, as with 
us, there is what I may call a Gladstonian cult, which gathers in 
numbers, especially amongst the young, of religiously-minded 
and enthusiastic persons. They point to the high ground 


which Mr. Gladstone, they believe, has always taken as a politi- 


cal leader; they cite his words as to the “union of hearts” 
which his home-rule policy is to bring about, not only between 
English and Irish, but between Papist and Orangeman, and ac- 
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cept them as needing no further proof. So they set him up as a 
sort of inspired seer, who has authority to guide, even if he may 
not be said actually to be, the conscience of his country. 

I propose to dispute this creed; and to show from his own 
words what sort of leading the nation has been getting from Mr. 
Gladstone on this question, the most momentous which has ever 
been, or can ever be, before it, seeing that it goes to the very 
roots of national life and national morals. 

And first I will shortly state my own relations as an English 
politician with the late leader of the united Liberal Party. I sat 
in Parliament from 1865 to 1874, and came in as the representa- 
tive of Lambeth, then one of our largest and most Liberal con- 
stituencies. I was elected as an independent member, without 
any communication with, or assistance from, the party organiza- 
tion. For the party, under Lord Palmerston, had been for years 
giving the cold shoulder to reform, and I, as a vice-president of 
the Reform League, had serious doubts whether the leaders of 
cabinet rank were in earnest on this subject. Lord Palmerston 
was lately dead, and Mr. Gladstone was left the most prominent 
man in the House of Commons on the Liberal side. I was of 
course aware of his brilliant career as chancelor of the ex- 
chequer, of his wide range of knowledge, and great gifts as a 
speaker, but was by no means satisfied as to his political record. 
He had entered public life in 1832 as an opponent of reform, 
sitting as a Tory for the borough of Newark, then practically in 
the gift of the Duke of Newcastle, and (as his schoolfellow, 
Archdeacon Dennison, shrewdly remarked) made the best speech 
against the first Reform Bill, “arguing against it on Liberal 
grounds.” That speech brought him to the front; and so in 1834, 
when Sir R. Peel’s short-lived government was formed, he be- 
came at once junior lord of the treasury, and later under- 
secretary for the colonies, and distinguished himself in defense 
of the “temporalities of the Irish Church,” on which that gov- 
ernment was defeated. On the question of emancipation, a test 


in those days, though he advocated gradual emancipation founded 
on the education of the Negro, he contended strongly that “ Negro 
labor had a marketable value, and that it would be unjust to 
those who had the right in it to deprive them of it.” Again, in 
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1845, when Sir R. Peel proposed to increase the Maynooth grant, 
Mr. Gladstone had resigned, but, when the bill came before the 
House, spoke warmly in support of it, and rejoined the govern- 
ment, accepting the colonial secretaryship. 

Following Sir R. Peel in his free-trade policy, he had to leave 
Newark, and then began his long connection, as member, with 
the University of Oxford, which he owed to the belief that he 
was a stanch supporter of the connection of church and state. 
Bishop Wilberforce was his mainstay there, and wrote at the 
time: “Gladstone leans to a Conservative alliance. The Con- 
servative is the best chance for the church side.” I need not 
follow further his career after Peel’s death, when he, with Sir 
James Graham, Sidney Herbert, Lord Cardwell, and the other 
able lieutenents, instead of returning to Conservatism, joined 
Lord Aberdeen’s old Whig cabinet, and gravitated more and 
more to the Liberal side. “I cannot make out Gladstone; he 
seems to me a dark horse,” Lord Malmesbury wrote in 1852, 
when he refused to join Lord Derby’s government. By this 
time, however, when I became an active politician, his action 
and speech as Lord Palmerston’s colleague in the House of Com- 
mons had increased my admiration of his talents and character, 
and had to a great extent obliterated my earlier doubts, when at 
the most critical moment in your war, though Lord Russell, as 
foreign minister, had resisted all pressure, French and English as 
well as American, for recognition of the South, in wise if cold 
words—“ Should the Confederate States of America win a place 
among nations, it may be right for other nations justly to ac- 
knowledge an independence achieved by victory; that time, 
however, has not arrived ”—Mr. Gladstone, on October 8, 1862, 
astounded us by declaring at Newcastle: “ Jefferson Davis and the 
southern leaders have made an army ; they are making, it appears, 
a navy; and have mace what is more than either—they have made 
a nation.”” Surely no American will wonder that the independent 
English Liberals of 1865 looked on him as the possible leader of 


their party with grave doubts, and were cautious in saying any- 
thing which should pledge them to follow him in the new House. 
How well I remember the clearing away of these doubts in a few 
weeks, like morning mists when the sun gets above the hill tops. 
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First came his rejection at Oxford. Upon this he turned to 
his native county, and his first speech at Manchester opened 
with: 

‘* At last, my friends, Iam come to you, and, to use an expression which 
has become famous, I am come among you ‘ unmuzzled,’ ” 


On the same evening, at Liverpool, he said: 


‘I have honestly, I have earnestly striven to unite in my insignificant 
person that which is represented by Oxford and that which is represented 
by Lancashire. My desire is that they should know and love one another. 
If I have clung to the representation of the University with desperate 
fondness, it was because I would not desert the post in which I was placed. 
I have notabandoned it. I have been dismissed from it, not by academical, 
but by political agencies. I don’t complain of those political influences. 
The free, constitutional spirit of the country requires that the voice of the 
majority should prevail. I hope the voice of the majority will prevail in 
South Lancashire.” 


“ Unmuzzled at last!” The words ran through the independent 
Liberal ranks with a welcome shock, which was increased on the 
opening of Parliament, when he brought in his Reform Bill and 
answered the taunts of the Tories as to the admission of work- 
men with his famous “Are they not our own flesh and blood?” 


Then came the night when Mr. Disraeli quoted his speeches at 
the Oxford Union on reform. Mr. Gladstone’s reply will never 
be forgotten by any one who heard it. As he stood at the table 
and poured out those vigorous sentences, the most insolent Tory 
benches were hushed, and some on them even joined in the cheers 
that rang out and carried him on. 


‘*When he [Mr. Disraeli] caught one who, thirty-six years ago, just 
emerged from boyhood, and stillan undergraduate at Oxford, had expressed 
an opinion adverse to the Reform Bill of 1832, of which he had so long and 
bitterly repented, then the right honorable gentleman couldn't resist the 
temptation. He,a parliamentary leader of twenty years’ standing, is so 
ignorant of the House of Commons that he positively thinks he can get a 
parliamentary advantage by exhibiting me as an opponent of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. As the right honorable gentleman has exhibited me, let me 
exhibit myself.” 


Then came an eloquent tribute to Canning and Burke, under 
whose influence, he said, 


‘**T had conceived that fear and alarm of the first Reform Bill in the days of 
my undergraduate career at Oxford which the right honorable gentleman 
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now feels; and the only difference between us is this—I thank him for bring- 
ing it out—that, having those views, I moved the Oxford Union to express 
them clearly, plainly, forcibly, in downright English, and that he is obliged 
to skulk under the cover of the amendment of the noble Lord. I envy him 
not one particle of the polemical advantage he has gained by his reference 
to the proceedings of the Oxford Unionin 1831. My position, Sir, in regard 
to the Liberal Party is in all points the opposite of Earl Russell’s [then 
prime minister]. I have none of the claims he possesses. I came among 
you an outcast from those with whom I had associated; driven from them, 
I admit, by no arbitrary act, but by the slow and resistless forces of convic- 
tion. I came among you in formé pauperis. I had nothing to offer but 
faithful and honorable services. You received me with kindness, indulgence, 
generosity, and I may even say with some measure of confidence; and the 
relation between us has thus assumed such a form that you can never be 
my debtors, but that I must forever be in your debt.” 


And later: 


**You may drive us from our seats; you may bury the bill we have 
introduced; but we will write on its gravestone this line with certain confi- 
dence in its fulfilment: 

‘ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.’ 


You cannot fight against the future; time is on our side.” 


As I walked home that night from the House of Commons, 
Mr. Gladstone had not a more loyal supporter in the United 
Kingdom. And my loyalty continued to grow and strengthen, 
especially on the Irish question. Recognizing this as the crux of 
our politics, I made efforts to get into relations with Irish members 
of Parliament, and to try to understand what they really did mean 
and want. With this view I attended their dinner on St. Patrick’s 


day at the Freemasons’ Tavern, wore a sprig of shamrock in my 


button-hole, and did my best to cultivate intimacy with several 
of Mr. Butt’s followers. All in vain. Either they seemed to me 
not to know themselves, or to want what England could never 
give. In this bewildered state of mind Mr. Gladstone's replies 
to Mr. Butt’s yearly challenges were to me thoroughly to the 
point, and unanswerable. For instance, in 1871: 


‘** * Well now,’ we shall say to this learned gentleman [Mr. Butt], ‘ why is 
Parliament to be broken up? Has Ireland great grievances? What is itthat 
Ireland has demanded from the Imperial Parliament and that the Imperial 
Parliament has refused?’ It will not do to deal with this matter in vague 
and shadowy assertions. I have looked in vain for the setting forth of any 
practical policy which the Imperial Parliament is not equal to deal with, or 
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which it refuses to deal with and which is to be brought about by home 
rule. You would expect, when it is said the Imperial Parliament is to be 
broken up, that at least a case should be made out showing that there were 
great subjects of policy, and great demands necessary for the welfare of 
Ireland which representatives of Ireland had united to ask and which the 
representatives of England, Scotland, and Wales had united to refuse. There 
is nosuch grievance. There is nothing that Ireland has asked and which 
this country and this Parliament have refused. This Parliament has done 
for Ireland what it would have scrupled to do for England and Scotland.” 

Or again: 

‘**Can any rational man suppose that at this time of day, in this condi- 
tion of the world, we are going to disintegrate the great capital institutions 
of this country for the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the sight 
of maakind, aad crippling any power we possess for bestowing benefits by 
legislation on the country to which we belong? . . . We must always bear in 
mind that there is a higher law to govern the actions of Parliament than 
the law of conciliation, good as that law may be. We desire to conciliate 
Ireland. We desire tosoothe the wounded feelings and painful recollections 
of her people. We desire toattach her to this island in the silken cords of 
love. But there was a higher and a paramount aim in the measures that 
Parliament has passed, and that was that it should do its duty. It was to 
set itself right with the national conscience, with the opinion of the world, 
and with the principles of justice; and when that is done, I say fearlessly 
that, whether conciliation be at once realized or not, the position of this 
country is firm and invulnerable.” 


What, then, were the measures to which he refers? First, 
there was the disestablishment of the Irish Church, which was 
his first great effort at conciliation, and proved to his old Oxford 


friends how completely and finally he had broken with his past. 


Its story is as follows: In 1865, upon a general Irish motion, in 
which the question of the church establishment was brought up, 
he had made the speech which really lost him his Oxford seat, 
declaring that though the position of the Irish Church was false, 
the question “ belonged to the future,” “was lying at a distance 
he could not measure, and out of the bearing of practical poli- 
tics.” On this ground only he did not vote in the division. 
But now, when the Reform Bill of 1868 had been passed by Mr. 
Disraeli, the time which had seemed so remote came at once. 
He brought in resolutions condemning the establishment; de- 
feated the government upon them; Parliament was dissolved 
and a Liberal majority returned. Mr. Disraeli at once resigned, 
and on succeeding him as premier, Mr. Gladstone at once re- 
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deemed the pledge implied in his resolutions, and carried the 
Disestablishment Bill in his first year of power. Even his ene- 
mies allowed that a very difficult piece of work had been splen- 
didly done. Early in the struggle he said: 

‘** What we have to do, is to consider well and deeply before we take the 
first step in an engagement such as this ; but having entered into the con- 
troversy, there and then to acquit ourselves like men, and to use every 
effort to remove what still remains of the scandals and calamities in the 


relations of England and Ireland, and to make our best efforts to fill up 
with the cement of human concord the noble fabric of the British empire.” 


Following up this policy in the next year, he brought in his 
land bill, declaring his own belief that it would be the death 
blow of Fenianism. It was put through with the same vigor and 
thoroughness. On the third reading he said: 


‘* What we desire is that the work of this bill should be like the work 
of nature. Its operations we believe will oe quiet and gradual. We wish 
to harm no one. What we wish is that where there has been despondency 
there shall be hope; where mistrust, confidence; where alienation and hate, 
there shall, however gradually, be woven the ties of strong attachment be- 
tween man and man.” 


Thus in two years had fallen the two main branches, as they 
were called, of the “Irish upas tree.” No wonder that the 
author of these great reforms was able to answer Mr. Butt in 
1871 in the firm and hopeful language quoted above. Alas for 


the best-laid plans of mice and men! Fenianism did not disap- 


pear, and in 1871 the prospect was as dark as ever. 

Bitter were the gibes of Mr. Disraeli: 

‘It is true that murder is perpetrated with impunity, that life is not 
secure, that property has no enjoyment, scarcely any existence. .. . We 
have grudged him neither time, labor, nor devotion. Under his influence 
and at his instance we have legalized confiscation, consecrated sacrilege, and 
condoned high treason; we have destroyed churches, shaken property to 
its foundations, and emptied jails; and now he cannot govern the country 
without coming to a parliamentary committee.” 


I can well recall our indignation at these cynical and outra- 
geous criticisms on our leader, which we felt as personal insults; 
and they were resented all the more keenly because we could 
not but feel that so far as Ireland was concerned our government 
had not improved matters, and that its unexampled activity was 
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lessening its popularity. Besides these radical Irish measures, 
Mr. Forster had carried his great Education Act, steered with 
consummate tact and fairness, but which had roused and baffled 
the bigotry of churchmen, dissenters, and freethinkers. Purchase 
in the army had been struck down by an exercise of the royal 
prerogative, when the House of Lords refused to pass the mea- 
sure sent up to them—a course which alienated not only the 
Upper House, who looked on it as an insult, and a sign that 
they would be the next institution overhauled, but the old Whig 
Party. I must own, too, that it startled some of us Liberal inde- 
pendents in the House of Commons. I myself, after the first 
shock, came to be rather pleased with this proof of high-handed- 
ness. In our time, alas! we can never hope for “a strong, still 
man in a blatant land”; but at last it seemed we had found, at any 
rate, a strong man, “who can rule, and dare not lie.” For, in 
spite of the gathering clouds visible all round the political hori- 
zon, Mr. Gladstone went on to deal with the higher education in 
Ireland. He was defeated on his bill in March, 1874, and though 
his government remained in till the end of the session (Mr. Dis- 
raeli refusing to take office), it was weakened still further by the 
rejection of several government billsin the House of Lords, and 
in the election which followed the Conservatives were returned 
in a majority, and Mr. Disraeli became premier. 

I believe that the offer which in this contest Mr. Gladstone 
made in his address, of the total repeal of the income tax if he 
should be sent back with a majority, and the apparent caprice 
and unmanliness of his conduct in deserting his post as leader, 
and yet again and again coming back into the House and super- 
seding Lord Hartington, who was doing his abandoned work of 
rallying and re-invigorating the broken party, tried the faith of 
many other Liberals, as they certainly did mine. I had often 
contrasted the public character and methods of the two leaders, 
and maintained that while Mr. Disraeli had a fine instinct for 
men’s weaknesses and meannesses, and governed for the most 
part by appeals to these, Mr. Gladstone always appealed to their 
sense of duty and strove to introduce a higher moral standard 
into public life. In the next three or four years (looking from 
outside, for I had not been returned to the 1875 Parliament), I 
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could no longer plead this contrast with any confidence. Both 
leaders and their followings seemed to be more and more allow- 
ing politics to drift into a series of faction fights, in which the 
triumphs of party, not the well-being of the nation, were the 
prize to be aimed at. 

These doubts as to Mr. Gladstone were increased by his 
famous “ Midlothian campaign,” when, by pamphlets and inflam- 
matory speeches delivered in many centers, he réused the mind 
and heart of England to sympathy with Bosnians and Herze- 
govinians, and that “ band of heroes such as the world has rarely 
seen, who from the rocks of Montenegro stand ready now, as 
they have ever been during 400 years of exile from their fertile 
plains, to sweep down from their fastnesses and meet the Turk.” 
Such unprecedented action on the part of an ex-premier gave 
rise to severe censure in the Conservative press and the House of 
Commons. He met his accusers and justified his conduct by 
the exceptional dangers of the European crisis, in which the whole 
weight of England was being thrown into the wrong scale by 
Lord Beaconstield. In defending his course he said: 


‘*To my own great pain and with infinite reluctance, but under the full 
and strong conviction of political old age, I may be said for the last eighteen 
months to have played the part of an agitator. My purpose has been to 
the best of my power, day and night, week by week, month by month, to 
counterwork what I believe to be the purposes of Lord Beaconsfield.” 


No doubt, from a party point of view, the Midlothian campaign 
was fully justified, as it brought back the Liberals to power with 
a great majority in the spring of 1880. 

It would have been well for Mr. Gladstone if he had con- 
tented himself with hurling his rival from office, and had now 
retired from public life, as he had often expressed a wish to do. 


He, however, chose to take the helm again and became prime 


minister. He found the Irish question in a far more dangerous 
condition than he had left it in six years before. Mr. Butt had 
given place to Mr. Parnell, and a darker shadow was cast across 
the unhappy island. The constitutional movement, with the 
yearly motion and discussion, had been superseded by the 
methods of the Land League, boycotting, and the plan of cam- 
paign, with the outrages which were their invariable accompani- 
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ment. The land-hunger had been whetted by legislation, which 
had already given the tenant not only security in his holding 
and compensation for all outlay of his own upon it, but in many 
cases a slice of his landlord’s property without payment. Not 
only the landlords, but the educated classes throughout Ireland, 
seemed to be either cowed, or so hopeless as not to think it 
worth while to make a stand against the reign of lawlessness and 
terror which had set in. Their listlessness is perhaps scarcely to 
be wondered at, when one remembers that both the English 
political parties were already more or less openly angling for the 
Irish vote, and therefore inclined to give them the cold shoulder. 
Mr. Disraeli had made no provision in his last year of office for 
renewing the Crimes Act, though the state of three-fourths of 
Ireland required it urgently. The Tories had thus craftily left 
it for their successors to ask once more for powers which would 
be fiercely opposed by the Parnellites, and which always must in 
England bring a certain amount of weakness and unpopular- 
ity on those who require them. 


The Gladstone government declined to encounter this unpop- 


ularity at first, but nothing could be more clear and resolute 
than our leader’s attitude toward the Parnellites. Again and again 
he denounced them and their doings in language which left law- 
abiding people nothing to wish for. Thus, in January, 1881, he 
asked in the House of Commons, “ What has been the relation 
of the movement of crime to the movements of the Land 
League?” and after showing the increase in agrarian crimes in 
1880 as the Land League meetings multiplied, till in the last 
quarter they had risen from 354 to 1671, concluded: “so that 
with fatal and painful precision the steps of crime have dogged 
the steps of the Land League.” Again, in October, 1881: “ For 
nearly the first time in the history of Christendom a body—a 
small body—of men has arisen, who are not ashamed to preach 
in Ireland the doctrine of public plunder’; and after denounc- 
ing Mr. Parnell by name as the representative of these opinions, 
he went on: 

‘*He is very copious in his references to America; he has said that 
America is the only friend of Ireland; but in all his references to America 


he has never found time to utter one word of disapproval of, or misgiving 
about, what is known as the assassination literature of that country—not 
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American literature, no; there is not an American who does not spurn and 
loathe it as you do; but there are, it is sad to say, a knot of Irishmen not 
ashamed to point out in the press they maintain, how the ships of her 
Majesty’s navy ought to be blown into the air, and how individuals they 
are pleased to select ought to be made the object of the knife of the assassin, 
and deprived of life, because they do not conform to the new Irish gospel.” 


Again, in October, 1881: 


‘**Rapine is the first object; but rapine is not the only object. It is per- 
fectly true that these gentlemen wish to march through rapine to the dis- 
integration and dismemberment of the empire, and I am sorry to say even 
to the placing of different parts of it in hostility to each other. That is 
the issue in which we are engaged. Our opponents are not the people of 
Ireland. We are endeavoring to relieve the people of Ireland from the 
weight of a tyrannical yoke.” 


Once more in the same month he said: 


‘“*T take as the representative of the opinions I denounce a gentleman of 
considerable ability, Mr. Parnell, the member for Cork; but while I admit 
that he is a man of ability, I say his doctrines are not such as require any 
very considerable ability to recommend them. If you go forth upon a 
mission to demoralize a people by teaching them to make the property of 
their neighbors the object of their covetous desires, it does not need super- 
human gifts to find a certain number of followers for a doctrine like that.” 


While using this plain and stern language, he nevertheless 
went on to pass another land bill, which gave Irish tenants a 
more secure and favorable tenure of their holdings, not only 
tban English and Scotch farmers, but than tenants in any other 
country in Christendom. It soon became clear, however, that 
the alternative had to be adopted once again. After a short 
attempt to rule without it, Mr. Gladstone’s government passed 
the most stringent act known to this generation, giving the Irish 
executive power to arrest and imprison without trial, persons 
who were fomenting agitation and defying the law. One of the 
strongest and most just statesmen of our day, Mr. W. E. Forster, 
was Irish secretary. He had always been a stanch friend of 
Ireland, having thirty years before, in very early manhood, 
promoted and administered the relief in the great famine; but he 


was not the man to tamper with revolution, and in the early 
months of 1882 Mr. Parnell and all the most dangerous of his 
followers were in Kilmainham and other Irish jails. It is useless 
to speculate on what might have happened had Mr. Forster been 
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allowed to work out his policy by his colleagues. But at Easter 
he retired from Mr. Gladstone’s government, and Mr. Parnell was 
let out of Kilmainham. 

Independent Liberals had been sorely tried by the scope of 
the last Act. Probably many of us accepted it without public 
protest only because of the extreme danger of the crisis and 
the trust we had in Mr. Forster. What could be the meaning 
of this volte-face? Why had he resigned, or Parnell been let out? 
The late Secretary maintained a stern silence, while Mr. Glad- 
stone declared in the House of Commons that: 

‘“‘There was no negotiation, promise, or engagement whatever with the 
suspects. Irepeat, there never was the slightest understanding of any kind 
between her Majesty’s government and the honorable member for Cork. 
The honorable member has asked nothing and got nothing from us, and we 
on our side asked nothing and got nothing from him.” 

Nothing could be more straightforward, nothing more satis- 
factory. But the opposition would not be satisfied, and night 
after night pressed the government with questions; till bit by 
bit the first positive denial was modified. Mr. Gladstone (to 
give one instance) admitted that: 

‘*My reason for saying there was no negotiation, was that while we wel- 


vomed all information as to his intentions, nothing whatever passed from 
us to the honorable member for Cork.” 


To cut a miserable story short, it came out by degrees that 
Captain O’Shea, member of Parliament for Clare, and an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Parnell, was allowed by him to write, on 
April 18, to Mr. Gladstone, intimating that if a bill was brought 
in dealing with arrears of rent, his personal influence would be 
used in maintaining order in Ireland; that this letter was shown 
to and commented on favorably by Mr. Chamberlain; that a second 
“confidential” letter was written by Mr. Parnell to Captain 
O’Shea, saying that if a full arrears bill were passed, “ it would 
enable us to codperate cordially with the Liberal Party in for- 
warding Liberal business”; that this letter was shown to Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Forster; that the latter 
had had an interview with O’Shea, at which he merely under- 
took to tell his colleagues what O’Shea told him (being himself 


still against the release unless Parnell would undertake to obey 
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the law); that he did tell his colleagues; that the cabinet re- 
solved to release Parnell and the rest, and that he thereupon 
resigned. There had thus been indeed no agreement in writing 
either as to arrears or release; but an arrears bill was brought in 
by the government, and Parnell was released. Mr. Gladstone 
continued to assert that “there was no treaty, no understanding, 
no arrangement,” and evidently had convinced himself that this 
was so; but then, as Mr. Forster said of him, “ the right honorable 
gentleman can convince himself of anything.” But from the time 
that the facts as to Kilmainham had been dragged into light, the 
old faith in Mr. Gladstone as not only one of the ablest, but one 
of the most trustworthy of statesmen, ceased to exist for other 
old Liberals as it did forme. We might still be constrained to 
follow him, as the best hope even yet of carrying a firm and con- 
ciliatory policy in Ireland, in spite of the Kilmainham treaty and 
Mr. Parnell’s release; for even in those very days of mystery and 
doubt, his utterance as to the methods of the Land League, and 
especially as to boycotting, were as sound as ever. Interrupted 
by Mr. Dillon in the debate of May 24, 1882, with the ejacula- 
tion, “ exclusive dealing,” he had turned on him at once with: 
‘**Exclusive dealing is a totally different thing. That has nothing to do 
with combined intimidation exercised for the purpose of inflicting ruin, and 


driving men to do what they do not want todo, That is illegal, and that is 
the illegality recommended by the honorable gentleman.” 


So we might still be constrained to follow, but with no heart. 
‘** Never glad confident morning again.” 


Thus the sad years dragged on, Parliament getting more fac- 
tious through the Egyptian troubles culminating in Gordon’s death, 
till the Franchise Bill passed and a dissolution followed. On the 
eve of the elections of 1885, in view of the probability of the 
return of eighty home-rule members for Ireland, Mr. Gladstone 
at Edinburgh solemnly warned the country against the danger of 
either party being returned in a minority, which might be turned 
into a majority by the aid of these eighty Irish votes: 

‘*T tell you, gentlemen, that not only the Tory Party, not only the Lib- 
eral Party, but the empire will be in danger, because neither party will be 


able to deal with grave questions with that independence which alone can 
insure a satisfactory and honorable issue.” 
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Ominous words! In spite of the appeal, he found himself in just 
such a minority as the result of the elections, and at once surren- 
dered to the home-rule cry, and met the new House with his 
bills for giving Ireland an independent Parliament and executive, 
though the plan of campaign and boycotting were as rife as ever. 
At the same time it became known that prominent Tories also 
were intriguing with Mr. Parnell, and notably Lord Randolph 
Churchill. It is not easy. to express the angry dismay of many 
of us at this crisis. It seemed as though our nation was falling 
into the condition summed up in the terrible words of Jeremiah: 
‘A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land. The 
prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means, and my people love to have it so; and what will ye do in 
the end thereof?” 

But England had not sunk so low. After the first shock, 
half of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues refused to follow him, and the 
Liberal Party was broken up. Let Americans look at the names 
of the seceding Liberals: the Duke of Argyle and Mr. Bright, 
the only two men left in Parliament who had been prominent 
supporters of the North in 1861-62; Lord Selbourne, the trusted 
Liberal lord chancelor who had been Mr. Gladstone’s intimate 
friend since Oxford days; Lord Hartington, who had led the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons when Mr. Gladstone left 
them in 1874; Lord Derby and Mr. Goschen, perhaps the two 
ablest and most trusted of the moderate Liberals; and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the representative in the government of the Radical wing 
of the party. These men of cabinet rank, and behind them Sir 


Henry James, the late attorney-general, Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
Mr. Jesse Collings, and a host of the best and ablest of the 
younger Liberals. I will not speak of those who followed Mr. 
Gladstone. Many of them are old friends and men of high 
standing and character, and no unnecessary word of mine shall 


add to the bitterness of the present crisis. 

Mr. Gladstone’s bills were rejected. <A dissolution followed, 
and the Unionists were returned in a largemajority. For three 
vears Lord Salisbury, supported by the Liberal Unionists, and 
with one of them, Mr. Goschen, as his chancelor of the ex- 
chequer, has been carrying on the government of the country in 
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the teeth of an opposition the most bitter and factious which has 
ever been seen in England. Meanwhile, gradually but surely, 
the control of the opposition has slipped from Mr. Gladstone, 
and is now virtually in the hands of the Parnellites, and the most 
reckless and violent of the English Radicals. 

I have no heart to follow the career of our lost leader for the 
last three years. It seems to me perhaps the saddest sight in 
{nglish parliamentary annals. The statesman who in 1882 de- 
nounced “ boycotting” as “ combined intimidation by the fear of 
ruin and starvation,” and its sanction “murder which is not to 
be denounced ”; who in the House of Commons threw back with 
scorn Mr. Dillon’s suggestion of “exclusive dealing,” is actually 


‘ 


maintaining now that boycotting is “only what Primrose Dames 
are doing in England with impunity!” The statesman who urged 
in 1881 that “ crime dogged the steps of the Land League with fatal 
and painful precision,” and charged the Parnellites with waiting 
“to march through rapine to the dismemberment of the empire,” is 
now, as leader of the opposition, treating these same men, who 
have not abandoned boycotting or the plan of campaign, as 
‘conspicuously moderate” and “the advocates and organs of 
a nation” (February, 1888). Worst of all, to my mind at least, 
the man who should know better than any one the fearfully 
trying and dangerous conditions under which magistrates and 
police uphold the law in Ireland, is charging the former (most 
of them of his own appointment) with being the mere tools 
of a Tory government, and the latter with secretly promoting 
the outrages they are risking life and limb to put down! 
And, forgetful of all the chivalrous traditions even of the keen- 
est political warfare in England, he repeats confuted charges 
again and again, till in the case of Colonel Dopping, who had his 
lawyer behind him, he has been driven to publish a formal 
apology; and in that of George Freeman, the bailiff, who had no 
lawyer behind him, but only the verdict of two juries, he has 
had to confess that his knowledge of the facts had been imper- 
fect, though he will not formally withdraw the charge of willful 
murder, which his language to ordinary minds seemed to impute. 

It is to restore this man to power, and so to enable his allies, 
the Parnellites here and the Clan-na-Gael with you, to set up a 
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parliament and a government in Ireland, which at least a third 
of Irishmen, including all Protestants, rich and poor, the enor- 
mous majority of the clergy of all denominations (except Roman- 
ists), and of the employers of labor, and educated men, repudiate 
absolutely, and which the best-informed Irishmen hold will in- 
evitably end in civil war, that the legislatures of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin have memoralized our Parliament, and with the ap- 
proval it would seem of a large section of the intelligent people 
of the eastern States. 

I cannot but warn you that you are deceived; and that while 
you are meaning only to express admiration for and confidence 
in a statesman with whose career you are not familiar, you are in 
reality doing what in you lies to palliate crime, and to set aside 
the old commandments, “Thou shalt do no murder,” “Thou 
shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” ‘“ Thou 
shalt not covet. 

THomas HUGHES. 








CAN OUR SOCIAL ILLS BE REMEDIED? 


A sHorT and easy method of dealing with this question is 
to deny that there are any social ills. The troubles of the time, 
say some, are all imaginary. There are no true causes of com- 
plaint. The social order is, if not the best conceivable, at least 
the best attainable. If there are evils they are the fruit of our 
intermeddling; let us take off our hands and all will go well. 

Ah, that “if”! Even the stanchest champions of the status quo 
come round, at last, to the admission that some things are not as 
they should be. Ils there are, as they confess, and they an- 
nounce the remedy; it consists in the undoing of what has been 
mistakenly done; even so it is a remedy, and an acknowledg- 
ment of existing ills. The most inveterate optimist cannot ig- 
nore the social discontent and cannot maintain that it is all un- 
reasonable. If iis panacea is tariff-reform, that is prescribed as 
a cure for injustice. If he urges upon plutocrats a liberal use of 
their surplus wealth for popular education, it is because he sees 
the tendency of wealth to congestion, and the need of a more 
equitable distribution of it. In fact, there is no student of 
social questions, no matter what his social or economic theories 
may be, who does not quickly imply, when he begins to discuss 
the present condition of society, that there are social ills, and 
that some of them may, to some extent at least, be remedied. 
Probably there are few readers of the Forum whose optimism is 
so serene that they can discern no evils, whose pessimism is 
so hopeless that they have no faith in remedies, or whose fatal- 
ism is so perverse that they will not believe that human intelli- 
gence can mitigate the woes under which humanity is laboring. 
Most of us believe, with Mr. Lester F. Ward, that “ the future of 
human society is in its own hands,” and that “a great and rapid 
progress can be artificially attained through clear and accurate 
scientific foresight of the necessary effect of present human modi- 
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fications.” * Assuming, then, that there are social ills, let us ask 
what are some of them. 

The phenomenon which first appears, and on which the eyes 
of the multitude continually rest, is the unequal distribution of 
the world’s increasing wealth. The capitalistic classes and those 
economically affiliated with them are getting more than an equi- 
table share of the wealth annually produced. The laboring 
classes and those affiliated with them are getting less than an 
equitable share. This is not denying that the condition of the 
laboring class is improving; it is only saying that it does not 
improve so rapidly as it should. The chasm between the two 
classes is growing wider and deeper. Workmen now enjoy in 
their homes comforts that once they could not command; but 
the contrast between the home of the working-man and the home 
of his employer is far greater now than it was fifty years ago. I 
suspect that it is true, also, that the proportion of working-men 
who are hopelessly in debt is much larger than formerly. The 
higher standard of living is maintained, to a considerable ex- 
tent, at the expense of the trading class—at the expense, that is 
to say, of the community at large; for the trader must make 
reckoning of his bad debts when he fixes his rate of profits, and 
all our goods cost us more because some of our neighbors, 
through misfortune or profligacy, make bills which they are 
never able to pay. In this back-handed way something is done 
to equalize the distribution of wealth, but it is doubtful whether 
the moral or the social welfare of the community is improved by 
this process. The fact remains, that the working classes are get- 
ting less than their proportionate share of the enormous gains of 
modern civilization. 

But the fact is often challenged. “No such inequality ex- 
ists,”” some men say; “all industrial classes are sharing equitably 
in the world’s growing wealth.” Mr. Atkinson insists that the 
working-men get about ninety per cent. of the annual product. 
Dr. Giffen and Mr. Mulhall and Mr. Mallock figure up a rapid 
gain in the economic condition of the working classes, making 
out that they are advancing much more swiftly than the capital- 
istic classes. Some of these demonstrations are quite too over- 

* * Dynamic Sociology,” I., 137. 
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whelming; we are constantly forced to the reflection that though 
the day of miracles is past, the day of the statistical prestidigi- 
tator is just dawning. There is no space here for the refutation 
of these lightning calculators. That has been effectually done 
elsewhere. But one or two tolerably familiar considerations 
may well be called to mind. 

We hear much in these days of the growth of giant monopo- 
lies. Great railway combinations, with parasites that suck the 
life out of commerce; corporations that control courts and man- 
ipulate legislatures; enormous trusts that get possession of whole 
industries and exact tribute from the entire population—these 
are springing up on every side. The skillful and daring man- 
agers of these monopolies are making enormous fortunes. That 
this tendency is becoming oppressive and dangerous, seems to be 
generally admitted. It is true that a few 
up to insist that the trusts can do no wron 


genial optimists rise 
g; that they are sure 
to use the tremendous power which they have seized for the 
public benefit. Such faith in human nature is cheering indeed ; 
but it may be well to keep our eyes open. The object of the 
trust is, confessedly, to control the entire output of the product 
with which it is concerned. The sugar trust aims to control the 
sugar market. If it does not bring in all the refineries, it in- 
cludes so many of them that it can easily kill off the rest when 
they refuse to adopt its price list. It does not intend to permit 
any effective competition. Having secured this tremendous 
power, the price of sugar will be determined by the will of the 
managers of the sugar trust. Supply and demand have nothing 
to do with it; competition is practically excluded; the price list 
of the sugar trust is fixed by a legislative act of the managers of 
the trust, who have undertaken to determine for the people of 
the United States how much sugar they shall eat, and what they 
shall pay for it. 

Every trust, I say, aims to do exactly this; and some of 
them, as is evident, are coming close to their aim. When they 
reach it—in the degree in which they attain unto it—they con- 
trol by a method purely legislative the expenditure of the 
people for the necessaries of life. This is sumptuary legislation 
of the most sweeping character, a kind of legislation that for 
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many a day no civilized people has tolerated. And it naturally 
occurs to some of us to inquire who these people are that are ex- 
ercising such intimate and rigorous supervision of our manner 
of life, and who gave them this authority. We are greatly reas- 
sured, of course, to be told that they are always good people; 
that they have undertaken this regulation of our expenses for 
our benefit; that their whole object is to give us good goods at 
low prices; that they would never think of making themselves 
rich by taxing us too heavily. And the words of those who bring 
us these good tidings are “as a very lovely song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument”; all the 
same we are bound to watch out. Certain it is that the people 
at large have grave suspicions that such despotisms are not 
always purely benevolent; they see many evidences that these 
monopolies are enriching their managers at the expense of the 
public. This is the popular impression to-day. There are few 
persons, outside the monopolies, who do not believe that they 
are pernicious and oppressive. Economists and political philoso- 
phers are discussing the problem with solicitude; legislators are 
groping after methods of restricting and controlling these greedy 
combinations. And why? Simply because they are getting an 
inequitable share of the wealth of the country. The widespread 
anxiety and indignation aroused by the operations of these 
monopolies is the expression of the popular belief that capital is 
getting more and labor less than its rightful share of the product 
of industry. There is reason for this anxiety. The alarm 
which good citizens feel at the growth of these combinations is 
not groundless. The attempts to bring them under governmen- 
tal supervision—such as we witness in the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission and in various legislative devices for the regulation 
of trusts—are reasonable in their aims, whether or not they are 
all wise in their adaptation. 

There is, then, a social question; ‘the working-man,” as Mr. 
Chauncey Depew alleges, “has a grievance.” It is a mistake to 
say that he does not know what it is; he does know. He knows 
that there is something wrong in the system which permits so 
many monopolies by which industry is taxed to build up pluto- 
cratic fortunes. 
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Out of this sullen conviction arises the growing feud of rich 
and poor; bitterness, jealousy, and alienation which augur ill for 
the future. These antipathetic tempers are one of the ominous 
signs of the times. The labor troubles are largely sentimental. 
Grudges and resentments are apt to enter intothem. The master 
has a spite against the men or the men against the master, which 
is the legacy of former feuds; the employer is incensed when the 
walking delegate refuses to permit him to negotiate with his own 
help; the working-men are wrathful when their employer seems 
bent on crippling the trade union in which, as they believe, is 
their only hope of salvation. The cause of some troubles and 
the aggravation of many others may be traced to such jealousies. 
It is not always, as Cobden said, purely a “ knife-and-fork ques- 
tion”; it is often an affair in which the amour propre is touched 
on the one side or the other. Besides, the growing disparity of 
fortune and social condition between the master and his men 
results in personal alienations and enmities. 

Another of our social ills is the increase of our social parasites. 
The paupers and the criminals and the gamblers of all grades con- 
stitute the parasitic classes. The paupers and the criminals make 
up what Prof. William Graham calls “the social residuum,” 
which he thus describes: 

‘*The class that constitutes the shame and sorrow and danger of society 
and civilization; the class, if class it can be called, that has no common 
distinction save that it possesses nothing; the great lowest stratum of 
society underneath the lowest-paid laboring classes; without land, with- 
out money, without goods, without houses, sometimes without house- 
shelter, for the most part without honest art or handicraft or ways of ob- 
taining any of these things; the greater part of whom must accordingly 
either beg or steal or receive public charity, or contrive by various mys- 


terious arts which necessity teaches, but which science has not yet pene- 
trated, to get from others the necessary means of life.” 


This class entails upon the community not only moral con- 
tamination and physical peril, but also great economic injury; 
its support must come, in one way or another, from the labor of 
the industrious and productive classes. The gamblers—those 
who depend on gambling for their livelihood, whether they gam- 
ble in the Stock Exchange or at the faro bank, whether they are 
margin-speculators or bunko-steerers—all belong to this class. 
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The physical evils with which they threaten society may be less 
than those to which we are exposed from the tramp and the 
burglar; but the moral contamination is far greater, and the eco- 
nomic injury infinitely worse. They are getting enormous 
amounts of money for their own purposes, which are not always 
the purest; and they are giving society in return for it nothing 
but the deadliest injury, poisoning industry and trade in their 
very sources, and infecting all our social life with an unsocial 
virus. The burden of this parasitic class—the paupers, the lack- 
alls, the criminals, the gamblers—is steadily increasing; it is one 
of the most grievous of our social ills. 

Doubtless many other such ills might be enumerated; but 
we will confine our thought to those now mentioned. We have 
agreed that all social ills are remediable; what are the remedies 
of these? How can we cure the growing inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, the growing enmities of rich and poor, the 
growing parasitism of beggars and thieves and gamblers? 

Who is to blame for the congestion of wealth? Is it the 
laws? To some extent, doubtless. But who makes the laws? 
The working classes, who are the sufferers from these inequali- 
ties, have the political power in their own hands. They, and 
those naturally affiliated with them, constitute a numerical 
majority of the voting population. Why do they not apply the 
remedy? If these inequalities arise in part from oppressive tax- 
ation, either direct or indirect, or from privileges extended to 
combined capital by legislation, or from any other political 
causes, the people ought to be able to deal with them promptly 
and effectively. They choose the legislators; the judges are 
their representatives; there are no wrongs whose source is politi- 
cal that they cannot correct if they possess the requisite intelli- 
gence. Here, of course, is the root of the difficulty. These ine- 
qualities are, in part, due to political causes. Bad laws, unjust 
systems of taxation, greatly aggravate these tendencies and fur- 
nish to the plutocrats and the monopolists their opportunities. 
And these same bad laws and bad systems are enacted or per- 
petuated by the votes of the people who are suffering under them. 
Misled by demagogues, they bind these burdens upon their own 
shoulders. The worst ringsters and corruptionists in politics 
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often owe their election to the people whom they habitually 
plunder. 

The remedy for this evil is, of course, an increase of intelli- 
gence among the working classes. A better understanding of 
political and economic questions would enable them to rid 
themselves of a considerable number of their burdens. Until 
they arrive, in some way, at this better understanding, it is diffi- 
cult to see what can be done for them. Doubtless the efforts of 
all men of good will should be directed toward enlightening 
them and co-operating with them in securing better legislation ; 
but they will never be fully emancipated till they discern their 
own interest and steadily pursue it. Precisely how much can be 
done by law to remove these evils is not yet evident; but some 
of the mischiefs that have been engendered by class legislation 
may be corrected, and some of the heaviest burdens now resting 
on industry may be taken off. And it must be that there is 
power in the state to prevent those encroachments upon indus- 
trial liberty which the rings and the trusts are always plotting. 
Legislation of this character calls for the highest order of states- 
manship; but the conduct of the state is always a delicate and 
an arduous business; we must not shrink from it because it is 
difficult, for the ills that we seek to remove are becoming intol- 
erable. 

It is not, however, wholly to defective legislation that these 
inequalities are due. The organization of industry is still essen- 
tially aristocratic. The state is republican; the factory is a sur- 
vival of feudalism. I believe that some modification of the re- 
publican principle must be introduced into our industries. The 
workmen must be identified with the conduct of business as 
they are with the conduct of the commonwealth. This needs to 
be done tentatively and gradually, but in this direction we must 
go. The logic of our institutions drives us in this direction. 
Indeed, unless all signs are misleading, this is the way we are 
going. The growth of the principle of industrial partnership in 
this country during the last three or four years has been very 
rapid. Mr. N. P. Gillman’s admirable little book on “ Profit- 
Sharing” gives us the encouraging figures. That some scheme, 
involving this principle, by which the laborers are admitted to a 
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participation in the gains of industry, and cease to be the mere 
feudal retainers and dependents of the great manufacturers, will 
gradually replace the simple wage system, seems to me inevita- 
ble. Doubtless the working of such a scheme demands on the 
part of the employer a large measure of wisdom, patience, and 
genuine good-will. When he makes his men partners, he must be 
ready to treat them with consideration, and to take them very 
fully into his confidence; and the manner of his dealing with 
them must be such as to convince them that he is not only try- 
ing to increase his own gains, but that he is determined to let 
them share freely in his prosperity. The successful working of 
the scheme demands, also, on the part of the working-men, a spirit 
of justice, a docile temper, and a habit of self-control which we 
do not always find among them. But these improvements are 
to be looked for; in fact they are already appearing. And I ex- 
pect to see, if I live twenty-five years longer, a very perceptible 
improvement in the condition of large classes of working-men, 
growing out of this improved method of distributing the product 
of industry. The thing to be done is to make our industrial 
organization conform a little more closely to the fundamental 
ideas of our free institutions. It is perfectly safe to do so, and 
nothing else is safe. Industrial societies, like political societies, 
will be more stable when they are founded on the consent and 
co-operation of all who are concerned in them. The pyramid 
will stand more firmly on its base than on its apex. 

That the gradual introduction of this principle will check the 
tendency to the congestion of wealth and tend to its greater diffu- 
sion, we may well hope; but this tendency will not be arrested 
without a good deal of co-operation on the part of the working 
classes themselves. For the operation of the large system of in- 
dustry—and this can never be superseded—there must be capital 
in large masses, and capital is the result of saving. Somebody 
must save money; and the people who save it will be the capi- 
talists, and they will control the organization of industry and 
receive the larger share of the profits. If the working-men will 
save their money they may be not only sharers of profits, but 
owners of stock and receivers of dividends. Nothing is more 
desirable than that the men who do the work should be inter- 
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ested in the business, not only as wage-receivers, and profit- 
sharers, but also as capitalists. The best of the profit-sharing 
schemes offer them this opportunity. And the workmen can 
save their money, if they will. It is the only way in which they 
can permanently and surely improve their condition. Legisla- 
tive reforms, improved industrial methods, may make the way 
easier for them; but there is no road to comfort and independ- 
ence, after all, but the plain, old path of steady work and sober 
saving. If the working people of this country would save, for 
the next five years, the money that they spend on beer and to- 
bacco and base-ball, they could control a pretty large share of 
the capital employed in the industries by which they get their 
living; and they could turn the dividends of this capital from 
the pockets of the money-lenders into their own. There is no 
other way of checking the congestion of wealth and of promoting 
its diffusion, so expeditious, so certain, and so beneficent as this; 
I wish that the working people would try it! 

Of the other evils mentioned—the growing feud of rich and 
poor, and the parasitism of the unsocial classes—there is not 
much space to treat. If only the democratic principle can some- 
how be naturalized in our industries, I think that these antipa- 
thies and jealousies will be speedily allayed. And if the 
working people were permitted to share in the ownership and 
management of our industries, the mischiefs of parasitism would 
be brought home to them, and they would be likely to make an 
end of it. Above all, the increased intelligence and the habit of 
caring for public interests which the new methods of industry 
would connote, must prove fatal to both these evils. 

If, then, our social ills are to be remedied, these are some of 
the ends we must keep in view: 1. The correction of whatever 
injustice may have crept into our laws and our methods of polit- 
ical and legal administration by which the strong are favored 
and the weak are burdened. 2. The creation of powerful tribu- 
nals by which monopolies of all sorts may be restrained from 
encroaching upon industrial freedom. 8. The reorganization of 
industry upon a participatory basis. 4. The suppression of par- 
asitism. 


All this involves and presupposes considerable intellectual 
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and moral change in the community. It requires: 1. A great 
increase of popular intelligence. The average voter must know 
much more than he now knows before he can deal wisely with 
these matters. 2. The cultivation of the cardinal virtues of fru- 
gality and economy, with the spirit of sweet reasonableness, on 
the part of the working people. 38. The development in the 
minds of the capitalistic and employing classes of a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of their fellow-men, and especially of 
those who are their partners in industry. Says Prof. Graham: 

‘* We have seen that all the remedies run up into moral considerations, 
and imply higher moral ideas in men; that even the real remedies—co-op- 
eration, education, political reform, economical reform, state help, self- 
help—would be more efficacious if men were morally better; that if they 


were morally better, all necessary reform, political and social, would come 
as a matter of course.”* 


It is to be hoped that we have all seen it; if we have not, let 
us now fix our eyes upon it, for it is the one truth we must not 


‘ 


miss. All the zocial remedies “run up into moral conditions.” 
Yet itis well for us to make plain the paths by which deliverance 
must come, even while we work to strengthen the moral forces 
which shall bring in the kingdom. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


* ‘The Social Problem,” p, 456, 








THE SPOILS OF OFFICE. 


AMONG the questions the progress of which it has fallen to 
the lot of a bystander to watch in the United States during the 
last quarter of a century, not the least interesting is civil-service 
reform. Apart from its intrinsic importance, it is one of the 
questions on which public opinion has acted independently of 
the machines. The prime movers were not in Congress. The 
reform did not emanate from either of the parties, nor did either 
of them cordially embrace it. It was wrested from them at a 
juncture when one of them, being on the point of laying down 
power, was very willing to diminish the prospective spoils of its 
successor, while the other, with its foot upon the steps of office, 
did not dare to show itself indisposed to reform. 

In the United States the introduction of the examination sys- 
tem was a concession wrung from the politicians by a public de- 
mand for reform; and it had two objects—the improvement of 
the administration, and the reduction of a patronage which served 
as the means of corruption. Curiously enough, in England, 
from which the idea apparently was immediately imported, and 
which formed the special field of preliminary inquiry, neither of 
the two objects can be said to have prevailed, while the measure, 
instead of being forced upon the politicians, emanated from 
them. There was not much fault to be found with the English 
civil service. The permanent under-secretaries of state, who are 
the real heads of the departments, were first-class administrators, 
entirely independent of party; and it mattered little more to the 
public whose son or son-in-law a clerk in the public office was, 
than whose son or son-in-law was a clerk in a bank, provided he 
was capable in doing his office work and was made to do it. 
Nor was the petty patronage a serious instrument of corruption 
in a country where the supporters of government were men of 
wealth, whose objects, if they had any, outside politics, were not 
pecuniary but social. There was no loud outcry, so far as we 
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remember, on either ground. The politicians themselves wished 
to be rid of a patronage on which they set little value, and which 
exposed them to the annoyance of perpetual solicitations and to 
the constant danger of making ten malcontents and one ingrate. 

On the advantages of a permanent and skilled administration 
it is needless to dilate. They increase with the scientific charac- 
ter of the administrative function. Of this, if any proof were 
needed, German success would be a tremendous proof. In our 
municipal governments the evil probably now is not so much 
stealing, or even jobbery, as the want of permanence and skill, 
which would be more ruinous if their effects were not in some 
degree tempered by the employment of experts, such as city en- 
gineers. 

To say that a permanent and skilled civil service will be an 
aristocracy, seems nonsense. How can there be an aristocracy 
without hereditary succession, family connection, or preference of 
birth? <Aristocracy is as much the bugbear of our democracies 
as tyranny was of the democracy of Athens. Their alarmed 
fancy sees it in everything that rises above the dead level or 
endures beyond the day. 

The fear of bureaucracy, if not so palpably absurd, is really 
little better founded. An official class with an autocrat at its 
back, may, no doubt, be a serious menace to liberty. But an 
official class in the United States would have no autocrat at its 
back. Supreme power would still be in the hands of the people, 
who, instead of protecting the official class in tyrannical excesses, 
would be apt to regard it with jealousy and confine its regular 
action within the narrowest bounds. 

Anything permanent is of course to that extent a restraint 
upon the will of the people; but it is a restraint imposed by the 
people itself and removable at the people’s discretion. A man 
who placed no restraint upon his will, and on whose will no re- 
straint was imposed, would be a lunatic ora fiend. If democ- 
racy is to live, its government must be the organ, not of any- 
body’s will, but of public reason. Nor is the majesty of the 
people exalted any more than their interest is promoted by mak- 
ing the public service the sport of electoral change. 

In commending a beneficial change it is not necessary to 
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exaggerate the evil. American intelligence and versatility have 
to a remarkable extent made up for the want of regular train- 
ing. To European ears rotation in postmasterships sounds like 
postal chaos; yet in the twenty-five years during which the 
present writer has been from time to time a resident or a so- 
journer in the United States, he has never, so far as he is aware, 
missed a letter through the fault of the Post-Office, not even 
when it was addressed to him at “ Cornell University, America.” 
Nor in advocating a change of system ought we to forget that 
every system has its liabilities. A professional civil service is 
undeniably liable to red tape. The writer has even heard an 
experienced administrator in another country express a leaning 
to the unreformed American system on that ground. Much, 
however, depends on the medium in which the machine acts. 
The Chinese machine, so often satirically cited by the opponents 
of civil-service reform, acts in the midst of an intensely station- 
ary society—a society of which immobility is almost the reli- 
gion. As the American machine will act in the midst of a 
highly inventive and progressive people, the danger of red tape 
is likely to be reduced to the lowest point. 

The question of appointment by competitive examination is 
distinct from that of a trained and permanent service. For com- 
petitive examination the writer has no passionate predilection. 
On the other hand, fantastic objections are sometimes raised to 
it. The examiner must be incompetent if mere cram prevails 
over genuine knowledge; while as to the moral effect, it is diffi- 
cult to see why competition in an examination, if there is fair 
play, should be more demoralizing than competition in life. 
The real danger is rather that these prizes may act as traps for 
youthful ambition, and tempt it into a service which, as routine 
work in a government office differs not from routine in other 
offices, while pay is small and promotion slow, may prove a dis- 
appointment and lead to the failure of a career. 

It was natural to fear that competitive examination would 
produce men who might be good scholars but would be wanting 
in business qualities. This fear seemed particularly well-founded 
in the case of the civil service of British India, which demands 
not only business qualities, but powers of action; a handful of 
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men having to hold and administer an empire with a population 
of two hundred and fifty millions. Perhaps even now it is not 
certain that the “competition wallahs,” as they were nicknamed, 
are perfectly equal in all respects to the men of the old system, 
who after their nomination underwent a high course of training, 
and being taken usually from the circle of a special connection, 
were animated by a corporate spirit useful where great emergen- 
cies had to be faced. But the present writer once asked Lord 
Lawrence, the prince of men of action, his opinion on this point, 
and Lord Lawrence pronounced decidedly in favor of the com- 
petitive system. 

It is, however, the second object of civil-service reform—the 
abolition of the spoils system and of corruption-—that is most 
before the writer’s mind at present. He was the other day at 
Washington. There he saw the President beset from morning to 
night with office-seekers, of whom there were said to be five 
thousand in the city, and some of whom brought deputations to 
back their claims; while beyond these five thousand again, he 
was told, there were two hundred and fifty thousand at work 
over the country. This implies not only the influence on poli- 
tics and public life of a vast amount of the lowest motive and 
the most pestilent activity, but the existence on the largest scale 
of the most objectionable of trades. When it is considered how 
small the salaries are, and how brief and precarious is the tenure, 
such a scramble for the offices seems to prove that myriads must 
have been drawn away from honest industries and must be 
almost in a state of vagabondage, depending on perpetual place- 
hunting for their bread. These men are of necessity trained in 
electioneering arts, devoted to the service of faction, and steeped 
in its sinister morality. What republic can endure such a para- 
site as this corps of office-seekers in its vitals? 

But now we come to the point. It can hardly be doubted 
that President Cleveland was a sincere friend of civil-service 
reform. The whole tenor of his public life seemed to show that 
he was an enemy of abuses, and that his heart was true to the 
public service. He did his best, as it seemed to impartial on- 
lookers, to carry the act into effect. Yet his apparent swervings 
and backslidings often called forth the pensive reflections of his 
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reforming supporters. He was the head of a party. He owed 
his position to a party nomination and, in the main, to party votes, 
though it was currently said that the Independents had elected 
him, because their votes had turned the scale. Had his party 
disbanded or thrown him over, he would have been reduced to 
impotence—an impotence more complete than even that of An- 
drew Johnson, to say nothing of his nomination pledges and the 
effect on his public character. But how was his party to be 
held together without patronage? How is any party to be held 
together without patronage? That is the question which the 
zealous advocates of civil-service reform and the Independents 
have to answer, and which, if they try to answer it, may lead 
them far. 





Not only is party at present established; it is practically the 
Constitution. The legal distribution of power and the other 
regulations are forms; party is the force which governs under 
these forms. When one party has the majority in the Senate 
and the other :n the House, legislation is suspended. When the 
president is a Democrat and the Senate is Republican, the treaty- 
making power is practically in abeyance; and it is almost futile 
for foreign governments to open negotiations, because whatever 
treaties the President frames will be rejected by the Senate. 
The Independents themselves hold, or at least profess, the 
common creed. They style themselves still members of the 
Republican Party, though in suspended communion. One of 
the most eminent of them not long ago described the operation 
of the Constitution as “the action of the people divided into 
parties.” We must suppose then that they have considered and 
are prepared to answer the question how a party under ordinary 
circumstances is to be held together without spoils or some sort 
of corruption not less potent than spoils, and to which they would 
equally, or still more strongly, object. 

Under certain circumstances parties are natural, and hold 
themselves together without the aid of machines or of bribery 
of any kind. When an issue of overwhelming importance is 
before a community, the citizens will spontaneously range them- 
selves with reference to that issue; nor will a good citizen find 
it repugnant to his morality, for the sake of the paramount ob- 
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ject of the hour, to submit his individual conscience and judg- 
ment within reasonable limits to party leadership and discipline. 
The issue between free labor and slavery was one of this kind; 
though even in that supreme crisis, if the often-repeated story 
about Lincoln may be trusted, “the public councils,” to repeat 
Washington’s words, “ were distracted and the public adminis- 
tration was enfeebled”’ by difficulties about the postmastership 
of Peddlington. But issues of overwhelming importance are not 
the daily bread of nations. The time comes when slavery is 
dead and buried; when all the organic questions, whatever they 
may be, are settled; when it becomes very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to say on what distinctive principles the parties are based, 
and when there is no longer anything to absolve a good citizen 
from the obligation of following his own reason and conscience 
upon any question that may present itself. Under these cireum- 
stances, what is there to keep a community divided politically 
into two hostile camps; to bind the soldier in each camp to his 
standard, and induce him to obey the orders of the politician in 
command rather than the promptings of his own breast? 

Burke has a famous passage to which the advocates of party 
government always appeal, and in which party is defined as “a 
body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavors the 
national interest upon some particular principle in which they 
are all agreed.” But what is “a particular principle”? What 
can it be but an opinion held in common on some organic ques- 
tion or some question of paramount importance? Such ques- 
tions, as has been already said, do not present themselves every 
day, and therefore cannot form the normal basis of government. 
If they do present themselves, in course of time they are settled, 
and what then remains to justify and sustain party? 

The answer given by some is that party is an eternal ordi- 
nance of nature, all men being born, as the-comic opera says, lit- 
tle Conservatives or little Liberals. Some temperaments, we are 
told, are active and sanguine; others are quiet and cautious. The 
active and sanguine are the Liberals; the quiet and cautious are 
the Conservatives. A singular illustration of the ddolon specus / 
As though party were co-extensive with human nature, instead 
of being, as it s, a special phenomenon of parliamentary govern- 
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ments, and not universal even in these; for there have been 
cases, such as the parliamentary dictatorship of Chatham, in 
which party has for a time ceased to exist. The varieties of tem- 
perament are infinite, and instead of dividing mankind into two 
parties and two only, as the party system requires, divide them 
into groups without number, or rather run through the whole 
mass without forming any distinct line of cleavage; the same man 
being often Liberal on one class of questions and Conservative 
on another, as Hume, Gibbon, Strauss, and Hegel were Liberals 
in theology and Conservatives in politics. As a rule, youth is 
hopeful and fond of innovation, age is timid and reactionary; 
yet there are no reactionists so violent as the youthful mem- 
bers of an aristocratic party. Wealth and poverty unfortunately 
form a much stronger and more definite basis of permanent divi- 
sion; but the wealth of the United States probably is pretty 
equally distributed between the Democrats and the Republicans; 
junctions in the same party of the wealthiest with the poorest 
class are not uncommon; and there are classes of political sub- 
jects, such as foreign policy, with which wealth and poverty have 
little to do. At all events, a division of the community into the 
party of the rich and the party of the poor is what nobody would 
propose as the permanent basis of good government. 

While people are telling us that party is a necessity of human 
nature and must endure forever, party is everywhere showing 
the most decisive symptoms of its mortality. It is everywhere 
in a state of apparently hopeless disintegration. Hardly in one 
of the parliamentary countries do we any longer find that clean 


division into two parties which is essential to the system, since : 


without it no basis can be found for government. Sectionalism 
has everywhere set in. There are nine sections in the German 
Parliament; there are nobody knows how many in the French; 
and the same state of: things prevails in Italy and Spain. In the 
British Parliament there are now six sections—the Conserva- 
tives, the Liberal Unionists, the Radical Unionists, the Gladsto- 
nians, the Radical Home Rulers, and the Parnellites; and of 
these sections not one is strong enough in itself to sustain a gov- 
ernment. In the United States not only have we a beginning of 
disintegration, with semi-secession of the Independents from the 
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Republicans, but other disintegrating sections are being formed 
by the Labor Reformers, the Anti-poverty men, and the Prohi- 
bitionists. Machine managers who are possessed with the belief 
that the machine is the ordinance of nature, look upon all this 
as fractious eccentricity, and think that with the aid of some 
soothing appliances it will all subside and the game of political 
poker will go on happily as before. But they will find them- 
selves mistaken. They will find that with the growth of mental 
activity and independence their troubles will increase. 

The only bond which party has other than corruption, when 
there is no organic question to divide the community, scems to 
me to be the sporting love of faction fights, which, no doubt, if it 
is not ineradicable, has deep roots in human nature. My friend 
Mr. Bryce sees something majestic in a presidential election. He 
is impressed by the spectacle of so many millions of freemen all 
in one day going to the polls to choose their chief. I have seen 
several of these spectacles, and I confess there is something in 
them which strongly reminds me of the Derby. There is the 
same amount of betting, and an excitement, as it appears to me, 
very much of the same kind, while the corruption which in the 
case of the Derby is confined to the jockeys, extends in the case 
of the presidential election over a wider field. Unhappily the 
two cases differ in gravity. It seems impossible that the texture 
of any commonwealth should be firm enough to withstand forever 
the tension and the laceration inflicted on it by presidential elec- 
tions. 

Setting aside the faction-fights of the middle ages, such as 
those between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, which were not par- 
liamentary, party government has its origin in English history. 
England was the cradle of the system, and if her affairs continue 
in their present course, is not unlikely to be its grave. It arose 
out of the struggle for supreme power between the Stuart kings 
and the Parliament, which gave birth to the parties of Whigs and 
Tories. Coincident with its development was the change from 
the old Pnvy Council, which once was the government but is 
now a venerable shadow, to the Cabinet, which is a committee of 
the dominant party. While civil war was raging or impending, 
parties held themselves together with a vengeance; there could 
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be no difficulty about submitting your own judgment to that of 
the general on a field of battle, no conscientious hesitation about 
wheeling to the right or left when the word of command was 
given. But as soon as the fighting was over, the leaders of parties 
found that cohesion and discipline could be secured only by cor- 
ruption. The Restoration Parliament, the Revolution Parliament 
after the final defeat of James II., and the Hanoverian Parlia- 
ment, were all managed systematically and almost avowedly in 
that way. Walpole had no natural love of corruption; though 
coarse and cynical, he was honest and patriotic; but it was only 
by bribes that he could hold together a majority without which 
government and the dynasty must have fallen. The French 
Revolution changed the scene; it welded together the Tory Party 
by the influence of a great fear, and the Whig Party by revolu- 
tionary sympathy and intense antagonism to its opponents. Cor- 
ruption still went on, and there was a perpetual scramble among 
the followers of the government for the mess of spoils, both polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical, in its gift, as well as for peerages and 
baronetcies; but Pitt could probably have led and governed 
without patronage or bribery, by mere appeal to party interest or 
passion. The reform of 1832 was, in fact, a revolution; it trans- 
ferred supreme power from the aristocracy, which had reigned 
through its command of the close boroughs, to the people; and it 
did this after a struggle so violent as to border very closely on 
civil war. While that struggle was raging, or the passions which 
it had kindled continued to glow, party once more held itself to- 
gether by its own force. But the division of that day belongs to 
the past. The Reform Club, which is its monument, and which 
formed the chief organization of what was then deemed the rev- 
olutionary party, is now in truth a Conservative association. 
The Reform Bill of 1832 did not in England close the list of 
organic questions or terminate the protracted and intermittent 
revolution by which it seems England is to be finally made 
democratic; and these have continued to be foundations for what 
may be termed substantially an aristocratic and a democratic 
party, besides the question of the established church and that of 
Ireland. Still patronage and the expenditure of money have 
been powerful agencies in holding the parties together. If the 
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government has given up nomination to clerkships in the public 
offices and commissions in the army, it has not given up its 
nominations to peerages, to baronetcies, to the orders of knight- 
hood, to the judiciary, to the viceroyalty of India and govern- 
orships of colonies, to the military and naval commands, to the 
bishoprics and deaneries, canonries and benefices, in the gift of 
the crown. It has not given up the social influence which it 
wields through the rank of its own members and its connection 
with the court. Nor are offices of forty or fifty thousand dollars 
a year themselves slight inducements to any but very wealthy 
politicians. It is the belief, sad to say, of those who are well 
qualified to judge, and who would not speak lightly, that even 
at the present perilous crisis of the country’s destiny men are 
bartering their convictions for the prospect of place. The sever- 
ity of the British election law, inflexibly administered by the 
judges, has probably killed bribery at elections, or at least re- 
duced it to inconsiderable dimensions. But corruption is Pro- 
tean in its forms, and the suppression of bribery at elections does 
not prevent the money from being employed in organization, in 
canvassing, and in what is called “nursing boroughs,” that is, 
spending money in capturing them with a view to elections. 

In Canada we have a permanent civil service, and the possi- 
bilities of corruption by patronage are limited. But the conse- 
quence is that corruption throws itself into other forms, espe- 
cially that of government appropriations for local works. It 
seems to me that corruption of this kind is more destructive of 
public spirit than corruption by patronage or by personal bri- 
bery. In England during the last century, side by side with the 
most terrible corruption by patronage and personal bribery, 
there was a good deal of public spirit, such as showed itself in 
the Middlesex election and gave birth to Chatham and Burke. 
Corruption by public expenditure is hardly recognized as crimi- 
nal, and it extends to the whole body of electors. 

Supposing that all corruption, whether by patronage, by per- 
sonal bribery, or by government expenditure, could be completely 
abolished, the party system of government remaining, might not 
party, in the absence of any natural and moral bond, find means 
of holding itself together even worse than corruption itself? 
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Might it not regularly sell the policy of the country for votes? 
A British minister going into a general election puts forth an ad- 
dress, holding out to the class by which the income tax is paid a 
remission of the tax as an inducement to vote for him. Impar- 
tial criticism naturally asks whether this is a great improvement, 
otherwise than in refinement of form, on the public morality of 
the last century. Look at what has been going on and is now 
going on in England. The two parties have been bidding against 
each other in blind extensions of the suffrage, without any at- 
tempt to review and strengthen the upper work of the Constitu- 
tion, till the country and the empire are completely in the hands 
of masses of passion-swept ignorance, whose action at any general 
election no human being can pretend to forecast. At this mo- 
ment a party leader, rendered desperate by exclusion from power, 
is laboring to blow into a flame the all-but extinct embers of 
provincial hatred in the different sections of the United Kingdom, 
and at the same time ic propagate sozial war by stirring up the 
“masses” against the “classes,” and persuading the people that 
education, to which he himself owes everything, has always been 
the enemy of justice. The same man, having been through life 
the foremost, not to say the most extravagant, of the lay cham- 
pions of church establishment, is now holding out the hope of 
disestablishment as an inducement to the nonconformists to sup- 
port his Irish policy and carry him back into power. 

One can imagine a cynic saying that of all the modes of 
keeping its followers together and perpetuating its existence, to 
which a political party, in the absence of great and all-controlling 
issues, will resort, the coarsest after all is the least dangerous. It 
is limited in its range, and its criminality being palpable it is 
the less seductive; while the man who takes a bribe, whether in 
the shape of money or of patronage, is usually one whose vote, 
if freely given, would be at least as likely as not to be given on 
the wrong side. 

But if party, in ordinary times, cannot do without corruption 
of some kind, or something not less noxious to the state than cor- 
ruption, can universal suffrage or representative government do 
without the organization of party? What else can collect a suffi- 
cient number of the particles of sovereign power vested in each of 
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the citizens of a democracy to form a foundation for a govern- 
ment? What else can designate candidates for election, seeing 
that the members of a numerous constituency are unknown to 
ach other and have no opportunity or power of laying their 
heads together, as theory assumes them to do, for the purpose of 
nomination? How is government of the people by the people 
and for the people to be carried on without becoming govern- 
ment of the boss by the boss and for the boss? Popular gov- 
ernment is supposed to be the last birth of Time, but Time has 
devoured a good many of his children. This was what we 
meant when we said that if the civil-service reformers would 
follow out the inquiry opened by their reform, it would lead 
them far. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 








HENRY GEORGE'S MISTAKES. 


SINCE the mistakes of Moses were so triumphantly demol-s 
ished by Col. Ingersoll, his example has been followed by nu-|} 
merous writers, who, possibly because they concluded that the | 
Mosaic field has been sufficiently occupied, have devoted them- 
selves to an equally triumphant demonstration of the mistakes of 
Henry George. Space could not be afforded for even an abstract 
of these brilliant productions. Crushed by the Duke of Argyll, 
refuted by Mr. Mallock, extinguished by Mayor Hewitt, under- 
mined by Mr. Edward Atkinson, exploded by Prof. Harris, ex- 
communicated by archbishops, consigned to eternal damnation 
by countless doctors of divinity, put outside the pale of the 
Constitution by numberless legal pundits, waved out of existence 
by a million Podsnaps, and finally annihilated by Mr. George 
Gunton, still Henry George’s theories seem to have a miraculous 
faculty of rising from the dead. For it is certain that his gen- 
eral doctrines are more widely believed in to-day than ever be- 
fore; while the one practical measure which he advocates for 
present and immediate enactment is accepted by a vast number 
of intelligent men on both sides of the Atlantic. It is, therefore, 
still worth while to look into this terrible delusion, and to in- 
quire seriously what are these fatal mistakes which, being so 
often slain, nevertheless live. 

Mr. George has devoted a large portion of his famous book, 
‘Progress and Poverty,” to the assertion and illustration of his 
belief that, all over the civilized world, the rich are growing / 
richer and the poor relatively poorer. He undertakes to trace} 
the cause of this assumed evil to the private ownership of land | 
and the steady increase of economic rent. He insists, with 
admitted eloquence and earnestness, that private ownership of 
land must be abolished; but he proposes one remedy and only 
one, the concentration of all taxes upon ground rent alone. He 
urges that these taxes should be increased to such an amount as 
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will absorb ground rent. This, in view of statements made by 
all Mr. George’s opponents, would seem to be really only a matter 
of detail, concerning which any one might be at liberty to enter- 
tain, as Mr. Disraeli used to say, a “pious opinion.” For they 
all, with one voice, maintain that ground rent would never be/ 
sufficient to meet the existing taxes; and so this question, if any 
of Mr. George’s critics are correct, could never arise. 

To a practical mind there are only two important questions 
involved in this controversy. First, is there any oe 
tendency toward the concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few? Secondly, is the concentration of all taxes upon ground { 
rent alone a real, just, and effective remedy? 


Let us inquire whether there is any excessive concentration 
of wealth going on in the United States of America. Leaving 
mere clamor and unsupported assertions out of consideration, 
on either side, let us look into facts. As lately as 1847, there 
was but one man in this country who was reputed to be worth 
more than $5,000,000; and though some estimated his wealth at 
$20,000,000, there is no good reason for believing it to have been 
so great. The wealth of his lineal descendants is estimated at 
$250,000,000, or over $50,000,000 each. In 1867, in the New 
York constitutional convention, one of the most prominent del- 
egates stated that he could name thirty men, residing in that 
State, whose wealth averaged $15,000,000 each. The St. Louis 
“Globe” recently published a list of seventy-two persons who 
were worth, collectively, the whole amount of our national debt, ; 
averaging $18,000,000 each. The wealthiest railroad manager 
in America, in 1865, was worth $40,000,000, but not more. 
His heir died recently, leaving an estate of nearly $200,000,000 ; 
and there are several gentlemen now living who are worth over 
$100,000,000 each. Within a short period, a number of quiet, 
unobtrusive men, of no national fame, have died in Pennsyl- 
vania, leaving estates of over $20,000,000 each. Twenty living 
persons, in the oil business, are reputed to be as rich. Forty 
persons could be easily named, none of them worth less than 
$20,000,000, and averaging $40,000,000 each. At the lowest 
reasonable estimate, there must now be more than two hundred 
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and fifty persons in this country whose wealth averages over 
$20,000,000 for each. But let us call the number only two hun- 
dred. Income-tax returns in Great Britain and in the United 
States show that, in general, the number of incomes, when arranged 
in large classes, multiplies by from three to five-fold for every re- 
duction in the amount of one-half.* For extreme caution, how- 
ever, we estimate the increase in the number of incomes at a 
very much lower rate than this. At this reduced rate, the 
amount of wealth in the hands of. persons worth over $500,000 
each in the United States would be about as follows: 


200 persons at $20,000,000, . 3 ‘ + $4,000,000,000 


400 “10,000,000, . . = .  4,000,000,000 
1,000 « 5,000,000, . . « «  5,000,000,000 
2,000 “ 2,500,000, . . . .  5,000,000,000 
6,000 “ 1,000,000, . . «. .  6,000,000,000 

15,000 “ 500,000, . . . .  7,500,000,000 

$31,500,000,000 


This estimate is very far below the actual truth. Yet, even 
upon this basis, we are confronted with the startling result that 


25,000 persons now possess more than half of the whole national , 


wealth, real and personal, according to the highest estimate ($60,- 
000,000,000) which any one has yet ventured to make of the 
aggregate amount. Nor is this conclusion at all improbable. 
Let us test the question in another way. Eastern savings 
banks show an average deposit of $365. This sum represents 
the extreme savings of the average thrifty workingman of the 
East. But even estimating that 20,000,000 workers of 1889, 
earning an average of less than $400 each, of whom 5,000,000 
are women and children, have saved, on the average, $600, still, 
their aggregate savings would not amount to $12,000,000,000, or 
$1,100 for each average family. Let us suppose that the 1,000,- 

*In Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1865, the tax returns showed one income of $600,- 
000, 2 incomes of $200,000, 11 incomes of $100,000, 61 incomes of $50,000, 
1,700 incomes averaging $7,000. See also the ‘‘Cyclopedia of Political 
Science,” art. ‘‘ Income Tax.” 

In Great Britain, in 1872, 3 landlords averaged each $1,100,000 rent, 14 
averaged $675,000, and 83 averaged over $250,000. In 13884, the returns of 
business profits, only, showed 104 incomes averaging $450,000, 1,192 of $85,- 
000, 1,871 of $32,000, and 20,534 of $9,000. 
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000 workers of superior class, earning an average of $1,000 each, 
have saved $3,000—a monstrous exaggeration. This would make 
their total possessions $3,000,000,000. The result would be to 
show that 21,000,000 persons had saved up in the whole course 
of their lives $15,000,000,000, leaving $45,000,000,000 in the 
possession of not more than 400,000 persons. 

Look again. Excluding churches, public buildings, ete., from 
the items of wealth enumerated in the census estimate for 1880, 
it is reduced to $41,000,000,000. Railroads, telegraphs, ship- 
ping, mines, quarries, canals, merchandise, and specie count for 
313,500,000,000. These certainly do not belong to $400 work- 
ingmen. $5,000,000,000 is charged to household furniture, 
paintings, and jewelry. Two-thirds of this would be an extreme 
allowance for the 9,700,000 families of the poorer class; but let 
us allow them more, and estimate the furniture of the 300,000 
richer families at only $5,000 each. Farms stand for $10,000,- 
000,000, of which more than one-fourth were owned by landlords 
and leased to tenants, while one-fifth were so large as to imply 
wealthy owners; and mortgages were certainly outstanding for 
more than one-fifth of the rest. Business and residential real 
estate, water-power, etc., were estimated at about the same value. 
Of this, at least three-fourths was owned by the wealthy class, 
either absolutely or by mortgages. On this basis we arrive at 
the following estimate of the possessions, in 1880, of not more 
than 800,000 persons: 


Railroads, shipping, mines, merchandise, specie, 


ona, “ 5 ‘ - F ‘ . $13,500,000,000 
Farms, 45 per cent., . : , ; 7 . 4,500,000,000 
Mortgages on farms, 20 per cent., é ; : 1,000,000,000 
Other real estate, ; ‘ : : F .  7,500,000,000 
Furniture, ete., . ‘ ‘ ; : : . 1,500,000,000 





$28,000, 000,000 





The total national wealth held as private property being $41,- 
000,000,000, this estimate confirms the previous one, that a small 
minority of the people own two-thirds of the national wealth. 
Is Mr. George so very much mistaken, in view of these figures, 
when he asserts that the rich are growing richer and the poor 
relatively poorer? 
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A sufficient cause for the immense and growing chasm be- 
tween the rich and the poor of this country is to be found in indirect 
taxation. The population of the United States has increased in 
25 years from 35,000,000 to 60,000,000. Let us call the average 
45,000,000. The average annual taxes for the same period have 
been about $175,000,000 on imports, $136,000,000 on domestic 
productions, $14,000,000 on incomes, $25,000,000 miscellaneous, 
and $300,000,000 State and local taxes, mostly on houses and 
improvements and personal property. Duties on imports have 
entailed an average increase of prices on domestic goods to the 
amount of fully thrice the duties, say $525,000,000. Excise 
duties, by promoting monopolies, have largely increased prices, 
as in the well-known case of matches, where a duty of one cent 
caused an increase in price of two cents. Let us, however, call 
this increase only one-fifth of the excise, or $27,000,000. But 
upon these taxes there are three profits, made by the importers 
or manufacturers, the jobbers, and the retailers, amounting to not 
less than 20 per cent. in all, or $172,600,000. T'wo-thirds of the 
State and local taxes are paid by middlemen, who of course add 
a profit; but this may be put as low as 5 per cent., or about $10,- 
000,000. The grand total now comes to $1,384,000,000 per 
annum, as the average annual burden borne by the people for 
25 years past. Of this all was indirect taxation, except something 
over $100,000,000; leaving the average annual burden imposed 
by indirect taxation at $1,280,000,000. 

This burden was distributed as equally as possible by natural 
laws, in proportion to the expenditure of each income-receiver in 
the support of his family. As each worker supported, on the 
average, three persons, including himself, the people may be 
divided into 15,000,000 families, or rather groups of three.* On 
the basis of the careful estimate of Mr. Atkinson, 14,000,000 of 
these must have been supported upon incomes of less than $400 
(in my judgment less than $350), 700,000 on less than $1,000, 
and the other 300,000 on larger incomes. The average annual 
earnings of the nation during twenty-five years cannot have 
exceeded $7,500,000,000. Allowing fifteen per cent. as savings, 

* The actual number of real families was much less. It was under 10,- 
000,000 in 1880, averaging 5 persons each, 
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destruction, and cost of replacement, and adding to this the tax 
burdens, which must be paid out of savings, there would remain, 
as the sum expended in the support of the people, an average of 
less than $5,100,000,000 per annum. On this the burden of 
indirect taxation has averaged 25 per cent. We are now pre- 
pared to calculate the effect. 

Supposing them exempt from taxes, still it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect the mass of the laborers to support their groups 
of three on less than $300 a year. Their burden of taxation, 
then, has averaged 25 per cent on this, or $75 a year. Contrast 
with this the case of men who enjoyed an income of $1,000,000, 
which a fortune of $15,000,000 would on an average easily have 
produced in simple interest during this period. Allow them 
$100,000 each, for a modest living; on which their tax would 
be $25,000 each. From what fund would these taxes be paid? 
Obviously, from what would have been saved, but for taxation, 
not from what was spent. This fund, in the case of the masses, 
would amount to $100 each; tax, $75. In the case of the great 
millionaires, $900,000; tax, $25,000. Tax on the property of 
the very rich, less than 3 per cent. Tax on the property of the 
masses, more than 75 per cent. 

What would be the result, at the end of a year, on these two 
classes? Assume only two hundred such very wealthy men; 
yet their savings would be, under such taxation, $175,000,000. 
Assume only six hundred more, with incomes of $500,000 each, 
spending $50,000, and taxed therefore $12,500; their net savings 
would be $437,500 each, or $262,500,000 in all. Thus eight 
hundred rich men would save $487,500,000. The savings’ of the 
14,000,000 laborers could not exceed $25 each, or $350,000,000. 
But, if taxes could be dispensed with, the savings of the mil- 
lions of poor men would have reached $1,400,000,000, while 
those of the eight hundred rich would not have exceeded $450,- 
000,000. 

Here is a mathematical demonstration that the mere fact of 
indirect taxation is sufficient to strip the poor of three-fourths of 
their natural savings, and to concentrate a majority of the wealth 
of the community in the hands of an infinitesimally small part of 
its number. 


: 
: 
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W hat, then, is the remedy proposed by the wild fanatic whose 
blunders we are considering? It is threefold. First, the total 
abolition of indirect taxation. Secondly, the substitution of a 
single tax on ground rent, the only sufficient form of strictly 
direct taxation which has ever been invented. Thirdly, the grad- 
ual increase of this direct tax, if necessary to that end, to an 
amount sufficient to absorb ground rents. This is all. 

The third branch of this proposition is the only one which 
has brought the penalties of everlasting damnation upon Mr. 
George’s head, from the hand of Dr. Van Dyke. But Prof. Harris 
and Mr. Atkinson are sure that they have saved his soul, at the 
expense of his arithmetic, by demonstrating that rent is a very 
insignificant item, which would not suffice to meet the present 
necessary taxes. Assuming, for the moment, that Mr. George's 
arithmetical critics have delivered his soul from Sheol, let us 
try to rescue his body from the lunatic asylum. 

Every form of tax upon personal property or improvements 
upon land, whether in the form of a tariff, an excise, a license, 
or a so-called “direct tax”’ upon their value, is, in the inherent 
nature of things, an indirect tax. It is and always must be 
shifted from the original tax-payer to the final consumer. In 
many individual cases the original tax-payer is unable thus to 
shift the tax; but in that event he is crippled in business, and, 
if the difficulty is permanent, he is ruined and driven out of bus- 
iness, to give place to a shrewder man, who makes the customer 
pay the tax in the end, with a bigger profit than would have con- 
tented the weaker man. 

There are no direct taxes worth discussing, except the income 
tax, the succession tax, and the tax on land, valued without refer- 
ence to its improvements. The income tax opens the door to 
innumerable frauds, and puts a premium upon perjury and cor- 
ruption. If adopted in this country as the sole method of taxa- 
tion, it will open the way to such plunder of the honest rich as 
will make them sigh for Henry George and his tax on rent. 
Poor folk and rascals will escape from all taxation whatever. 
The succession tax will fall exclusively upon the rich. If made 
high enough to support the cost of all government, it will fail, 
because it will be evaded. There remains gnly the tax on land 
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values, or the natural rent of land, irrespective of improve- 
ments. 

This tax is absolutely direct. It cannot be evaded. It can- 
not be shifted by the original tax-payer. .That is an axiom of 
economic science. If it were not so, there would not be a parti- 
cle of the clamor which is raised against it. The thunders of the, 
pulpit would have slept forever, if the land-owner could make | 
poor folk pay his land tax, with a little profit. The adoption of 
this tax would therefore put an end to all the unnatural impov- 
erishment of the poor and enrichment of the rich, which take 
place under the present system. It would amount to a total 
abolition of taxation, as to that vast majority of the poor who 
own no land. Whereas now they pay both rent and taxes, then 
they would pay rent alone. This simple fact is a complete an- 
swer to the inquiry: “ How are the masses to get the benefit of | 
taxing rent?” As to such of the poor as own land, they would 
be relieved from the taxes which they now pay on personal 
property and improvements, that is, from more tax than would 
be added to their land tax. For we need reckon none among 
the poor who own more than $3,000 worth of land clear, that 
being more than the average value of improved farms; and those 
who own less than $6,000 worth of improved real estate are now 
paying more taxes indirectly than they could ever be required to 
pay under the single-tax system. 


Let us briefly’ consider “ Henry George’s Mistake about 
Land,” as set forth by Prof. W. T. Harris, in the Forum for 
July, 1887. That “ mistake” lies in his assumption that ground 
rent would be sufficient to defray all the expenses of govern- 
ment, national, State, and local. Prof. Harris, finding that the 
official assessment of real estate in this country, in 1880, was 
about $13,000,000,000, and estimating that this was two-thirds 
of the market value, and the value of the land alone about one- 
half of the whole, or somewhat less than $10,000,000,000, caleu- 
lates the ground rent at four per cent. on this sum, or $400,000,000 
per annum; which of course is wholly insufficient to meet the 
taxes of $700,000,000 levied in 1880. He then refers to Great 
Britain and Ireland, where, he says, land forms only one-fifth of 
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the total weakh, with an annual rental of £65,442,000. As 
British taxes altogether amount to about £118,500,000, it is clear 
that, if this estimate is correct, the single tax would not suffice 
to meet British taxes. 

Taking first the case of the United States, the census report 
of 1880 shows conclusively that assessments are worthless, as a 
means of estimating real values. They vary from ten per cent. 
to seventy per cent. of the true value of real estate; and no 
average can be estimated from them. The census of 1880, upon 
which Prof. Harris relies to show the proportion of land to the 
aggregate wealth, and which he must not therefore desert for 
local assessment tables, contains items of real estate, including 
all privileges over land, aggregating over $28,000,000,000. 
Adopting the rule of division between land and improve- 
ments propounded by him, the lowest estimate of pure land 
values for 1880 would be between $15,000,000,000 and $16,000,- 
000,000. There is no estimate whatever of wild lands belonging 
to private individuals, unconnected with farms, the value of 
which could hardly have been less than $2,000,000,000; but of 
this we will take no notice. The rental of four per cent., for 
1880, upon which Prof. Harris bases his calculation, is utterly 
absurd. Strictly first-class mortgages could not be placed at less 
than five per cent. in the city of New York in 1880; and such 
mortgages averaged, the country over, nearer seven per cent. than 
six. It is impossible that the ownership of land, which is no 
better than a second mortgage, should not, on the average, pro- 
duce a rate of interest higher than a first mortgage. The lowest 
rate of interest to be allowed on the value of land would there- 
fore be six and one-half per cent. But to this must be added 
the amount of taxation which actually fell upon land values in 
1880. This could not have been less than one-half of one per 
cent. Such taxes, being paid by landlords and not by tenants, 
necessarily depreciate the market value of the land; and this 
amount should be either added to the rent, or deducted from the 
amount expected to fall upon lands in consequence of the adop- 
tion of the single tax, since this falls upon it already. 

It follows that the ground rent of the United States, in 1880, 
was considerably over $1,000,000,000. The taxes for that year 
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were about $700,000,000. But of this, $100,000,000 was levied 
only for the purpose of piling up a surplus. The necessary tax- 
ation was only $600,000,000; and the land-owners of the United 
States would have been able to pay all taxes and yet retain a 
very large surplus. The value of land in the United States is 
now not less than $20,000,000,000; but the rate of interest is 
lower, and ground rent has not increased in equal proportion to 
nominal values. 

Turning to Great Britain, the mistakes of Prof. Harris can be 
readily shown to be vastly greater than any mistakes of Henry 
George. His fundamental errors are three. He mistakes the 
rent of agricultural lands alone for the whole rent of the United 
Kingdom; he mistakes the valuation of “houses” for that of 
structures alone, without the lots beneath them; and he as- 
sumes that railways are not built upon land. The following are 
the official figures for 1884, taken from the twenty-eighth British 
Inland Revenue Report; to which we append a very low estimate 
of the proportion of mixed land values which should be charged 
to ground rents alone: 


BRITISH PURE ANNUAL LAND VALUES, 1884, 














Lands, returned as such, ; ; x ; . £65,442,000 
Manors, tithes, fines, etc., ; ; ‘ : : 853,000 
Fishing and shooting rights, . - i ; ; 572,000 
Markets and tolls, . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 607,000 
£67,474,000 
BRITISH MIXED ANNUAL LAND VALUES, 1884, 
Houses and lots, : ; ; . £127,050,000 
Canals, water-works, mines, gas, iron, 
etc., ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 22,381,000 
Railways, ‘ P . ‘ : 83,050,000 
£182,481,000 
One-half of these values as land, . ; ; . £91,241,000 
Total land values, . , : : . £158,715,000 


Now the whole net amount of British taxes is £118,500,- 
000. But of this, over £27,500,000 is already assessed upon 
pure land values. The adoption of the single tax would 
therefore increase the burden upon land only by £91,000,000. 


The net rental value of land being over £158,000,000, it follows 
4 
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that the lana-owners of Great Britain and Ireland could pay all 
national and local taxes, and still retain for their own benefit 
the comfortable margin of £67,000,000. Prof. Harris will do 
well to study his statistics carefully before he again undertakes 
to exhibit “the mistakes of Henry George.” * 

Mr. Gunton, in the Forum for March, 1887, had preceded 
Prof. Harris in the same field and with about equal accuracy. 
He calls the entire rental value of real estate in the United King- 
dom, including, of course, improvements, £131,468,000. The 
correct official figure (including £43,000,000 taxes, paid by oc- 
cupiers) was, in 1884, almost exactly £293,000,000; and the real 
value is far greater. lustead of being only 11 per cent. of the 
gross produce, as claimed by Mr. Gunton, it is fully 25 per cent. 
It is not worth while to follow either Mr. Gunton’s figures or 
arguments any further. 

I regret that the space allotted for this article will not allow 
an examination of Mr. Edward Atkinson’s calculations on the 
same general point. His statistics are far more accurate than 
those of Messrs. Harris and Gunton. Accepting all his statistics 
as absolutely accurate, I have shown in another place, by his 
own figures, that two-thirds of the ground rents of Boston would 
provide for all local, State, and national taxes on Boston. 

The single tax, therefore, would be a real, effective, and 
adequate remedy for the present unjust intervention of the state 
in favor of the rich and against the poor. 


There still remains the question: “Is the remedy just?” 
Many of Mr. George’s critics (notably Mr. Gunton) are debarred 
from raising this question, since they assert the absolute right of 
the state to deal with all property as may be deemed expedient. 


* Prof. Harris quotes Mulhall, as proof that ‘‘land” in the United King 
dom is worth only £1,737,000,000, in a total of £8,720,000,000, or one-fifth of 
the whole. But Mulhall distinctly shows that this amount includes only 
agricultural land (“ Dictionary of Statistics,” 5); and he very properly rec- 
ognizes houses and railways as real estate, stating (p. 280) that 62 per cent. 
of British wealth consists of real estate. It is notorious that the mere land 
occupied by British railways was enormously costly, and is now worth far 
more than it cost. Land alone, on Mulhall’s showing, forms one-third of 
British values, just as it does in America. 
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But the majority of them are better represented by Dr. Van 
Dyke, who thinks the proposition of Mr. George “thoroughly 
unrighteous.” So far as we can make out, this is because the 
state has in the past allowed private individuals to appropriate 
land and its rent to their own use, and is therefore estopped from 
taking away that rent by taxation. But land has always been 
taxed. In most of our large cities it is now theoretically taxed 
at least two per cent.on its value; often three percent. Why 
should a tax of two or three per cent. be just and righteous, but 
a tax of four, five, or six per cent. incur penalties of everlasting 
damnation? Is it because land is especially singled out for tax- 
ation? Then is there not at least equal wickedness on the part 
of Congress, which for half a century singled out the business of 
importation as the only subject of taxation, and still taxes it ten 
times as heavily as anything else? Does the wickedness consist in 
taxing land up to its full value? Then is it not equally wicked to 
tax the poor man’s window glass one hundred per cent. upon its 
value? Does the wickedness consist in imposing a tax for the 
purpose of accomplishing some ulterior result? How about our 
whole tariff legislation, which is avowedly maintained for an 
ulterior purpose? Is it wicked to tax private property out of 
existence? How about the tax on bank notes, which was levied 
for the express purpose of destroying State banks? How about 
the tax on oleomargarine? Is it wicked to tax property out of 
existence, without giving compensation? Why do not those 
who urge this plea petition Congress for compensation for those 
whose wealth has been destroyed and whose occupation has been 
taken away by taxes avowedly levied for that purpose? Not 
one of these critics has ever suggested such a petition; not one 
of them would sign such a petition; and not one of the many 
thousands who have suffered from such tax laws ever thought 
of presenting such a petition. 

Judged by any standard which has ever been applied to pub- 
lic affairs, even by clergymen, the proposition of a single tax on 
land values is perfectly reasonable, moral, and honorable. As 
to the amount of such a tax, that is a question to be decided by 
a wise expediency. There is not the slightest moral obligation 
on the part of the state to make the tax small, or to leave any 
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margin to land-owners, so long as no more is taken than is 
needed for the honest use of the state. 

It is not necessary to follow any further the proposition of Mr. 
George to increase taxation up toa point which would practically 
absorb all ground rent. Every one of the critics who has dis- 
cussed the point at all, has committed himself to the theory that 
no such artificial increase of taxation would be necessary to 
absorb rent. Moreover, it is not a practical question at present, 
and will not be for a very long time to come, if ever. Taxation 
rises quite fast enough, without artificial efforts to increase it. In 
forty years, in Ohio, population increased 100 per cent., assessed 
wealth 1,000 per cent., and taxation 1,360 per cent. It is suffi- 
cient for the present to show that the actual remedy proposed by 
Henry George for the evils of our present social condition, the 
only practical measure which he asks to have adopted to-day, is 
a real remedy, an adequate remedy, and a just remedy. The 
criticisms of his adversaries have been directed to mere side 
issues, to his minor arguments, to his intellectual processes, to 
his illustrations, to anything except the real pith of the matter in 
hand. Not one of them has really wrestled with the problem; 
not one of them (except Mr. Atkinson) has been even approxi- 
mately correct in his statistics; not one of them has failed to 
commit mistakes in his reasoning and his calculations far more 
serious than any which can be fastened upon Henry George. 

THomas G. SHEARMAN. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


“THERE is one folly that I will not give tongue to,” says a 
speaker in “'The New Republic’’; “I will not say peace, peace, 
when there is no peace.” It would be well if others followed 
his example. But this is not an easy thing to do. The more 
grievous an evil is, the greater is the temptation to put it aside by 
the suggestion of some favorite remedy. It is easier to preach 
ideals than to look facts in the face. Nowhere has this tendency 
been more strongly felt than in the discussion of labor move- 
ments; nowhere is the necessity for avoiding it greater. Let 
us therefore begin by looking at a few plain matters of history. 

First. Labor troubles are not confined to the present age, 
nor to the present state of industry. They are found in every 
progressive age, and accompany all cases of rapid industrial de- 
velopment. If they are especially prominent in the United 
States, it is because the United States is a most progressive na- 
tion. If they have attained special importance in the last few 
years, it is because these years have witnessed the most striking 
change in industrial methods. But, in point of fact, the differ- 
ence in amount of labor troubles between to-day and yesterday 
is much less than most people suppose. Those who speak of the 
existing state of things as unprecedented, or destructive to the 
nation, do violence to the facts of history. The disturbances of 
the present decade have their counterpart in the previous one. 
The dangers of 1889 or 1886 are no greater than those of ten years 
earlier.. Looking back to the newspapers of 1877, we find just as 
much apprehension as there is to-day, and even more reason for 
it. The Pittsburgh railroad riots were worse than the deeds of 
the Chicago Anarchists, and far worse than anything which has 
attended the great railroad strikes of the most recent years. Yet 
somehow or other the country lived through those dangers so 
successfully that people have forgotten all about them. 
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If we go farther back, we find the same lesson repeated. The 
golden age when there were no labor troubles proves as mythical 
as most other golden ages. Back in 1835, we find just as bad a 
state of things as in 1885. The labor agitation of that period 
was quite as vigorous as it ever has been since. There were not 
only trade unions, but federations of labor; not merely strikes, 
but boycotts. The name for boycotting was different; it was 
then called nullification. But its operation was the same. The 
nullified employer of 1835 stood in exactly the same position as 
the boycotted employer of 1885. Then, as now, some people hoped 
for universal happiness, while others despaired of the Republic. 
But hopes and fears alike proved groundless. The agitation 
spent its force, and was soon forgotten—so completely forgotten 
that even the special histories of labor ignore its existence. But 
any one who looks over the newspapers of that time will come to 
the conclusion that the agitations of to-day are by no means so 
unprecedented in their character, or so wide-reaching in their 
probable effects, as some people suppose. 

These lessons of history may serve at once as an encourage- 
ment and a warning. It is encouraging to find that our fathers 
have suffered from the same troubles as ourselves and have 
lived through them. If the country survived the agitations of 
fifty years ago, it can probably do the same thing to-day. The 
world is not coming to an end on account of a few strikes, even 
when they are accompanied by arbitrary or violent acts on both 
sides. The Constitution of the United States has not broken 
down, even though policemen be killed in the discharge of their 
duty; nor is it likely to be. The special dangers which confront 
us to-day may be different from those of yesterday; but the con- 
test itself is no new thing, nor is there any reason to believe that 
the balance of forces has changed. 

On the other hand, these same facts of history warn us 
against expecting a sudden and radical cure. If our troubles 
were the result of special conditions, peculiar to the present time 
and place, we might expect them to yield to special treatment. 
But they are not thus peculiar or specialized. We are not deal- 
ing with an acute disease, under the alternative of “ kill or cure.” 
We are dealing with a chronic trouble, whose most violent at- 
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tacks have failed to kill, but whose persistence under varying 
conditions has made the possibility of speedy cure more than 
doubtful. 

Secondly. Another set of facts leads to the same conclusion. 
The different remedies which have been actually tried have 
failed to meet the difficulty. These remedies may be grouped 
under three heads: arbitration, codperation, and socialism. 

Arbitration is of two kinds, voluntary and compulsory. 
Voluntary arbitration is sometimes a useful thing. There are a 
great many instances where the trouble between the employer 
and his laborers is the result of a misunderstanding rather than 
a material issue of fact. In these cases the mere chance for a 
straightforward talk and an impartial adjustment of disputed 
points will prevent a great deal of harm. But voluntary arbi- 
tration can hardly be regarded as furnishing a general solution 
of our difficulties. For such a purpose arbitration must be com- 
pulsory; and compulsory arbitration has on the whole proved a 
failure. It was tried on a large scale in 1885. The use of the 
boycott gave the Knights of Labor the power of compelling the 
employers to resort to this means of settling disputes. The re- 
sult was extremely bad. Looking back upon that time we can 
see that it was in some respects the worst period in the history 
of manufacturing business in the United States. The events of 
that year retarded, if they did not actually prevent, a revival of 
enterprise which otherwise would have taken place. They thus 
indirectly did great harm to the laborers, as well as to the em- 
ployers. Nor is it enough to answer that this was an unfair case, 
where the arbitration was one-sided and under the control of the 
laborers themselves. Compulsory arbitration will habitually be 
one-sided; first, because it is impossible to make the laborers 
abide by its results unless they are given a considerable share of 
what they demand; secondly, because any political officer who 
should try to arbitrate labor disputes would, for political reasons, 
be under strong pressure to give his verdict on that side. On 
the whole, the arbitrators appointed by the Knights of Labor 
were more likely to give weight to the real interests of capital 
than the average official who might be charged with this duty. 

Apart from the danger of unfairness, the award of an arbi- 
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trator is subject to two great disadvantages. First, it deals with 
future events, where conditions may change and often will. 
After such a change, either the capitalist or the laborer may 
practically set aside the award; and one party or the other is 
pretty certain to try to do it. Secondly, it often happens that a 
labor dispute can be settled only by actual trial of strength. 
Under these circumstances the longer the trial is delayed the 
worse is the result. The most dangerous strikes have frequently 
been those where mutual distrust had been stimulated by the 
attempt to live quietly under an arbitrator’s award which each 
party thought unjust and was secretly trying to evade. In 
these cases the final harm far outweighs the temporary good. 
Coéperation has not been so extensively tried; but there has 
been enough of it to show the disproportion between what was 
expected and what was actually accomplished. The chance of 
its success must rest on one of two bases: either there must be a 
considerable surplus of profit, now appropriated by capital, which 
could be divided among the laborers; or the increased efficiency 
and steadiness of labor in codperative enterprise must be enough 
to create such a surplus profit. Neither of these expectations 
has been realized. Competition has brought the ordinary earn- 
ings of capital so low as to leave no large surplus to be divided. 
Many of our enterprises which nominally adopt the system of 
profit-sharing really have no profits to share. It is true that 
there are instances in which the increased efficiency of the work- 
men, due to their control of the enterprise or to their participa- 
tion in its gain, has been enough to produce such a surplus. We 
see this illustrated in the case of the Minneapolis coopers. In 
countries like France or Germany, where the laborer habitually 
works far below his possible standard of efficiency, the chance 
for this gain is greater than in the United States or England. In 
our own country it not infrequently happens that if the work- 
men manage the enterprise themselves, they lose by errors of 
business judgment more than they gain by individual efficiency ; 
while if other people manage it for them and distribute the 
profits, they may like the system so long as it pays dividends, 
but cast it aside when the concern is in trouble. The case of the 
Brewster Carriage Works is an instance in point. The number 
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of permanently successful instances of codperation in the United 
States is extremely small. 

Those who seek for a solution of the labor problem in gov- 
ernment management of industry, have the facts still more 
strongly against them. It is true that there are instances in 
which government business has been fairly well managed; but 
these are most markedly seen in a country like Germany, where 
the civil service ‘is under the contro] of an absolute monarchy. 
Socialism like this is not in any sense a solution of the problem 
before us, and the German Socialists themselves recognize this 
to be the case. It is not state Socialism, but social democracy 
which they desire; and democratic management of complicated 
business enterprises has not been good. No one familiar with 
the workings of government contracts in this country is likely to 
hope for industrial peace and industrial progress through their 
extension. We have not space to carry out the argument into 
detail. To the majority of the people who read these lines, the 
idea of relieving industrial troubles by putting business under 
political control would carry its own refutation with it. 

Whether these means would fail if people were educated to a 
higher level than they now are, is another question. But even 
if we grant that they might succeed under certain conceivable 
conditions, that does not affect the matter in hand. They do not 
secure peace under existing conditions. The failures of arbitra- 
tion, codperation, and government action are numerous, the suc- 
cesses comparatively few. If the proposed remedies are good at 
all, they are too good for the present generation. To impose a 
system of arbitration or codperation upon men untrained to re- 
ceive it, is like giving a free constitution to men who have no 
knowledge of the essentials of civil liberty. The worst fault in 
any constitution is to be out of harmony with the standard of 
those who have to live under it. If the machinery of adminis- 
tration is too good for those who use it, it is worse than useless. 
It not only fails, but produces a reaction by its failure. 

Few persons would deny the truth of these propositions di- 
rectly; but there are a great many who habitually ignore them, 
by always looking at the subject from another side. In their 
minds the matter lies in this way. We are suffering under great 
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evils arising out of quarrels between capital and labor. We 
have a government whose supremacy is acknowledged, and whose 
business it is to protect the public from the evil results of such 
quarrels. If it fails to do this duty, it neglects an important 
function; if the public stands by and sees this duty neglected, 
there is something wrong with the public conscience. 

Plausible as this view is, it is historically unsound. In the 
first place, it invests the government with a kind of authority 
which it does not possess, or possesses only in name. The ab- 
sence of open revolution, and the acquiescence in the legal fiction 
of sovereignty, do not really prove that the government can do 
everything. In the application of law to ordinary events, the 
mere authority of the state counts for less than is usually thought, 
while the individual law-abiding spirit counts for far more. If 
a community sanctions dueling, no law will stop it. If public 
feeling in parts of Italy supports brigandage, life and property 
will not be safe, no matter how good the statutes. The author- 
ity of the government carries out the ideas of public sentiment 
more than it creates them. 

Nor is it true that public sentiment ought to demand that 
the government should suppress an evil, merely because that 
evil has serious public consequences. That view of the func- 
tions of government prevailed during the last century, and did 
vastly more harm than good. The most that can be properly 
demanded is that government should do what it can; and the 
study of the practical limitations forms a most serious problem 
for the statesman and the political student. To appeal to the 
public conscience and public sense of justice to force the govern- 
ment to act in disregard of these limitations, is simple madness. 
No approach toward a solution of the labor problem can be ex- 
pected through methods like this. 

Not by impatience, nor by the efforts of impatient men, can 
we hope to secure the reign of law in the industrial world. The 
peaceful and law-abiding habits of the community, so far as they 
go, have been the result of centuries of training. They have not 
come from the preaching of justice so much as from the practice 
of patience. It was not because the Romans had a stronger pas- 
sion for justice than other nations, that they developed a legal 
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system which changed the face of the civilized world. It was 
because they could let the necessities of collective discipline 
prevail over the passions of the moment, whether those passions 
were just or unjust. 

To measure the probable distance which separates us from a 
condition of industrial peace, we have only to contrast our uncon- 
trolled self-seeking in matters of trade with our habits of self- 
restraint and self-sacrifice in other matters. In a law-abiding 
community no man retorts with one act of violence against an- 
other. He waits for the legal remedies. Still less does he aid 
and abet crime by receiving stolen goods or furnishing burglars 
with weapons. In industrial matters we have not progressed 
nearly so far. No matter how unjust a boycott may be, a man 
will often yield to its demands, to the injury of a third party, 
rather than run any risk whatever himself. He will furnish 
capital to a parallel railroad enterprise, even though the man in 
charge of it may be a notorious sharper, and though the results 
of such enterprises may be indirectly unfavorable to all legiti- 
mate interests. Men who would be horror-struck at abetting acts 
of violence, will lend their aid to schemes of wide-spread indus- 
trial destruction. 

We thus see the kind of obstacles which industrial reform has 
to meet. Not merely has industrial war been frequent and habit- 
ual; not merely have the proposed remedies failed; but the 
necessary conditions for the application of remedies are conspic- 
uously absent. Under these circumstances the prospect of in- 
dustrial peace seems remote indeed. 

It would be unfair to leave the picture at this point, with no 
light and all shadow. We may, at least, have the satisfaction of 
remembering, first, that though industrial war may be a most 
serious evil, it is not by any means the worst of evils. If we had 
to choose between conflict on the one hand, and stagnation or 
retrogression on the other, we should choose conflict, with its at- 
tendant progress. The despot would solve the labor problem by 
forced quiet; the Anarchist by the abandonment of the compli- 
cated organization which has made modern life possible. Either 
of these solutions would be worse than none at all. 

Moreover, we are making progress in the right direction, 
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however distant the goal. The educational process is going on. 
Each period of conflict teaches both parties that they cannot do 
some things which they thought they could. It widens the com- 
mon ground and narrows the disputed territory. Some of these 
lessons are soon forgotten; others remain. The property-owner 
is shy about repeating a mistake which has cost him hard-earned 
cash. The better class of trade unions may be a means of pre- 
serving the workman’s lessons of experience. It is by no means 
infrequent that the radical labor leader of one period is the con- 
servative of the next. 

Finally, the absence of complete development and rigid regu- 
lation, makes the opportunity for individual effort all the more 
brilliant. Nowhere, perhaps, does political greatness become 
more prominent than among people who are just beginning to 
learn the lessons of political freedom; and, in like manner, no- 
where is there more need of industrial leadership and industrial 
greatness than where the lessons of industrial law are just be- 
ginning to be learned. Personal influence can be, and to a great 
extent must be, a substitute for scientific knowledge in these 
stages of progress. With the vast combinations in manufactur- 
ing and transportation, the one-man power is enormous. The 
need for those who can exercise it in a far-sighted and broad 
manner is making itself fully recognized. With that need comes 
the opportunity for men who are able to meet it. Even though 
they are unable to avoid war altogether, there is work enough 
for such men to do in avoiding unnecessary wars. To fight only 
for what is worth defending, is quite as noble an object as not to 
fight at all. Itis by the struggles of men possessed of the for- 
mer idea, rather than by the non-resistance of ultra-peace men, 
that civil order and civil liberty have at last been combined. 
Only by the same means and the same slow process can we hope 
to see a similar advance in the industrial world. 


ARTHUR T. HApLey. 
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DvuRING the past eighteen months, “trusts,” according to the 
popular conception and misconception of them, have been ac- 
corded, by thinking and unthinking men alike, an amount of 
attention never in this country before bestowed by the public 
upon any purely economic question. This is the more extraordi- 
nary because the questions involved and the mischiefs com- 
plained of are wholly speculative. The people have been ex- 
ercised and excited, without smarting under any specific injury 
actually and presently attributable to trusts, because the im- 
pression is abroad that trusts are in some way or other doing a 
public mischief. The present discontent of the working people, 
of which trust agitation and trade unionism are only symptoms, 
is perhaps a natural result of the lower prices, diminishing 
profits, lessening wages, and less work which, as of course, when- 
ever they come and however they are caused, bear most hardly 
upon the impecunious and unthrifty classes. 

Inasmuch as trusts are a sort of alliance among business men 
but recently devised, and especially because they are essentially 
private arrangements, with the organic constitution of which the 
public has no proper concern, it is not surprising, although the 
device is very simple, that there should be a general popular 
misconception in regard to them. This seems to be threefold, 
and consists, first, in mistaking an effect of hard times for a 
principal cause of them; secondly, in mistaking the nature and 
essential character and characteristics of the trust scheme (and 
thirdly, in confusing the trust itself with its abuses, or rather with 
the specjfic iniquities which have been charged upon certain 
trusts.) A trust, let it be at once plainly understood, instead of 
being a cause, is a result of lower prices, overproduction, and 
diminished profits.Y If that be clearly perceived, it will be along 
step toward a proper conception of what a trust is. A trust, 
then, to begin with a definition of it, and making wide allowance 
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for many differences in detail as between one trust and another, is 
essentially ‘an agreement among the producers and venders of a 
certain sort of merchantable commodity for their mutual protec- 
tion and profit in business. It is a wholly selfish arrangement, 
without pretense that philanthropy enters into it at any point. 
Herein it differs very little from other commercial enterprises. 
It is not proposed as any part of the trust scheme that it share its 
economies with the public, and it ought not, therefore, to be 
judged of as an eleemosynary institution. It is entered into be- 
cause the parties to the agreement believe that they can in that 
way largely or entirely eliminate or control competition, main- 
tain the prices of their wares, check overproduction, and make 
money more easily than they can without the trust. The 
arrangement which constitutes the trust is something different 
from a partnership, a joint-stock company, a corporation, a “ cor- 
ner,” a syndicate, or a pool, but partakes, nevertheless, to some 
extent, of the characteristics of them all. It is usually effected 
by the incorporation of the several individuals whose property is 
to enter into the trust, if they are not already incorporated, into 
as many distinct corporations as there are separate enterprises. 
The stock in these corporations is allotted to the stockholders, as 
usual, in proportion to their interests in the property; and is by 
them, as stockholders, transferred to trustees, who themselves, or 
in connection with others, constitute the trust. These trustees 
issue to the several stockholders entering into the arrangement 
trust certificates to represent the stock transferred to them, in 
proportion to the amount of the stock so transferred. The cor- 
porations are thus kept distinct from the trust, and are not, as 
corporations, parties to the trust arrangement. The property, 
however, of each of the corporations is subjected to the control 
of the trust, and is managed as one enterprise by it or at its plea- 
sure and in its interest. Dividends are paid from earnings either 
on the stock to the trust and accounted for by the trustees, or 
more usually upon the trust certificates directly to the holders 
thereof. This is, in general, the trust scheme. It is a device to 
unite corporations and to manage them by a single board of 
trustees for their common benefit, by means of a contract between 
the stockholders of the several corporations whose property is 
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affected by the trust; the corporations themselves preserving 
their organization and their formal organic autonomy, each doing 
for itself its own business, and thus conforming to all the rules 
of law affecting corporate existence and management. 

The multitude of trusts which now exist and by which it is 
sought to carry on almost every line of manufacturing business, 
not only in this country but in Europe, have, with one or two 
exceptions, at least as far as this country is*concerned, all been 
created within two years or a little more; although, as every con- 
siderable merchant understands, at present and for many years 
past much of the wholesale business throughout the world has 
been carried on under conditions which imperatively require con- 
certed action and agreement to maintain prices. This appears 
from the published reports of the three legislative investigations 
undertaken during the spring of 1888, respectively by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, the Congress of the United 
States, and the Canadian Parliament. The Standard Oil trust 
seems, however, to have been created in 1882, but to have had a 
sort of informal existence for ten years before that time. 

Prior to the year 1880, to speak generally, and making due 
allowance for the depression which immediately followed the 
panic of 1878, manufacturers in this country, in almost all the 
staple lines, found a market for as much of their product as they 
could furnish, at an adequate profit; but since then the selling 
price of almost every one of the staple articles of commerce 
manufactured in this country has declined from sixteen and 


two-thirds to fifty per cent. This reduction, although attended 


and in part occasioned by a lower price of raw materials, has 
not generally been accompanied by a corresponding reduction 
in the cost of manufacture or in the price of labor. The 
shrinkage, therefore, came largely out of the profits of the 
business. The manufacturer was at the same time confronted 
with organized and aggressive combinations of laboring men; so 
that, instead of being able to meet the fall in prices and the 
smaller profits by a corresponding reduction in the price of labor, 
he has been compelled to pay almost the same prices, or, taking 
account of the value of money, sometimes a greater price, for 
labor, and at the same time has continually been subjected to 
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new annoyances and embarrassments in the control of his busi- 
ness, growing out of the changed relations between his employees 
and himself. 

The first step which manufacturers generally throughout the 
country took for their protection was incorporation. Therein 
they saw a means of saving what they had accumulated, even 
though the business itself might decline or be ruined. The 
records of all the States attest abundantly the truth of this state- 
ment. Everywhere since 1880, hundreds of private manufacturers 
have incorporated their businesses; and there is no doubt that the 
reason for this general incorporation was the disposition to guard 
against loss in view of the inauspicious outlook. 

Other steps for protection were the thousand and one devices 
by way of contract and arrangement between manufacturers in 
the same line to maintain prices. Experience shows that these 
were valueless. Deterioration in the quality of the manufactured 
product was another step in the same direction. When times 
were good we had sugar; as they grew harder for the manu- 
facturer we sometimes got glucose. In prosperity we had olive 
oil from the Mediterranean ports; in later times we got cotton- 
seed oil from the Gulf. Instead of butter we got oleomargarine. 
If profit could not be made honestly, some profit must be made 
somehow, and the quality of the manufactured product in con- 
sequence was lowered. 

Passing by the attempt at self-defense by means of pools or 
concert of action in the nature of pools, the last step has been 
the formation of trusts. Here, then, is the genesis of trusts. It 
is a mischievous confusion of ideas to regard as trusts such things 
as the medizval guilds, the famous copper syndicate, Conrad 
Roth's sixteenth-century attempt to corner pepper at Augsburg, 
the Dutch East India Company, and the numerous middle-age 
monopolies of which they are in some sort types. The trust is 
the nineteenth-century offspring of overproduction, small profits, 
competition rampant, and labor organization. ( It is the protest 
of solvency against insolvency. 

It ought not to be overlooked that a potent factor in inducing 
trusts, has undoubtedly been the various aggressive combinations 
or trusts of laboring men which now exist, and the concerted at- 
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tempt on the part of labor to dictate how the factories are to be 
run, who are to be employed, and what wages are to be paid. The 
manufacturer finds himself verily “ between the devil and the deep 
sea’; between all sorts of embarrassments incident to competition 
with insolvent rivals and a bear market on the one hand, and the 
labor organizations on the other. It is also true that the at- 
titude of the politicians upon the question of labor and its alleged 
rights, and the truckling tone of a considerable portion of the 
press, have materially contributed toward organizing capital and 
forcing capitalists to protect themselves on their part, as laboring 
men are doing on theirs. 

A trust is, then, from this point of view, a self-protective in- 
stitution, a counterpart of the trade union, a capitalists’ “‘ District 
Assembly No. 49.” Illustrations of the truth of this view are 
at hand. Commence, if you will, with the iron industry. Only 
something more than a year ago the great manufacturing firm of 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co., when they were threatened with a strike 
on the part of a thousand or more of their operatives at Trenton, 
made a formal proposition to the workmen to turn the establish- 
ment over to them and to furnish an adequate capital to conduct 
the business, if the laborers would guarantee a return of five per 
cent. upon the investment. Merciless competition and infinitesi- 
mal profit account for the Sugar Refineries Company. So also 
of combinations to control the production of salt and certain 
kinds of oil. The manufacturers of straw board were in the 
same position. Prices had run down, and they were doing or 
were likely to do an unprofitable business. They had developed 
an extensive and useful industry and were possessed of a costly 
plant. They could not stop, and they could not, as things were 
tending, safely go on. Their trust is, therefore, essentially self- 
protective. The ammunition trust furnishes another pertinent 
illustration. Western hardware merchants were making their 
product what is termed in the trade a “leader”; that is to say, 
they were selling cartridges at five per cent. below cost in order 
to sell other goods, just as certain houses sell periodicals below 
cost in order to attract customers for other sorts of merchandise. 
Here, then, an agreement in the nature of a trust was entered into 


in order to protect the manufacturers of ammunition from a ruin- 
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ous and inequitable competition. 
other lines. 
Inasmuch as such trusts as we are here considering are, from 


So it has been and is in Many 


a legal point of view, absolutely new contrivances, the legal 
questions which their creation and existence raise are entirely 
open ones, and are to be determined, not by reference to ancient 
statutes and the learning of what Bentham contemptuously called 
“the report books,” but rather on more general considerations of 
equity, expediency, utility, and public policy. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the strictly legal arguments made against trusts 
have been in the main aside from the point really at issue. The 
old statutes against regrating and kindred acts were not directed 
to any such mischief as their citation in an anti-trust argument 
assumes. Neither are decisions of thirty, or seventy-five, or three 
hundred years ago available for such an argument, except by way 
of a somewhat strained analogy. What Lord Coke or Lord 
Kenyon thought about “conspiracies,” is of no value in fixing 
the legal status of modern trusts. General Pryor’s masterly 
argument in the sugar refineries case is, from the standpoint of 
the law reports, conclusive and unanswerable. But are we not 
confronted, in a philosophical consideration of these questions, 
with facts and conditions which, in the forum where all these 
issues must finally be decided, seem to sustain a sort of equita- 
ble demurrer to such reasoning? Can we not concede what 
General Pryor claims, and still move for a judgment for the 
trust? When the reason of the rule fails, is it not a legal 
maxim that the rule itself also fails? Does not the case chang- 
ing, change the case, and is not the gravamen of the indictment 
rather against the wrong-doings of the trust than against the trust 
itself? Is it not a mere figure,of rhetoric to call the salt com- 
bination or the straw board trust a conspiracy; and are these 
and other such trusts, as trusts, any more like a medizeval mon- 
opoly than like a modern missionary society? 

Trusts seem, when soberly viewed, to be a natural develop- 
ment or evolution in business, precisely as corporations were 
half a century ago. The opposition to them is also strikingly 
like that to which corporations were exposed when they began 


first to be extensively organized. They are a product of univer- 
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sal peace. Men are now organizing great commercial unions for 
the conservation and increase of material wealth, instead of 
equipping armies and building navies to destroy it. They are 
upon us, too, in a flood, like the tides; a manifestation of the same 
tendency of things in this generation which has otherwise shown 
itself in the creation of the German state out of a score of half- 
feudal principalities, in the union and consolidation of our rail- 
ways into trunk lines, in the Postal Union, in the agitation for 
the annexation of Canada and Mexico and Cuba to our already 
overgrown Republic, and in the fight for an international copy- 
Sant TCs The same evolution, the same centripetal force, that a 
century ago gave us our federal union of States, against the gravi- 
tating force of which, a quarter of a century ago, the great armies 
of the Confederacy marched to defeat. It is that trend in things 
by which business, in this year of grace, sets the planet, in the racy 
phrase of Emerson, to do its chore, against the gathering and 
growing momentum of which frontier legislation and the small 
arts of truckling politicians are no better than Mrs. Partington 
with her broom, and as certain to be futile as an act of Parlia- 
ment to stay the precession of the equinoxes. 

Many serious men, however, believe that these new com- 
mercial organizations constitute or tend to a monopoly which, by 
suppressing competition and curtailing production, enables their 
promoters to reap inordinate and unconscionable gains out of their 
business at the expense of the public; and for this reason they 
sympathize with any effort which they think well directed to 
destroy them. This brings us at once to the question whether 
competition in business along the lines on which our present 
commercial enterprises move, is, in and of itself, unconditionally 
good. There are many who in answer assert that the waste 
of competition is incalculable; that competition, as business is 
now conducted, costs the public a million of dollars where mon- 
opoly, such as is possible under modern conditions, can extort a 
penny; and that the very class in the community who are most 
injured by unrestricted competition are the poor and improvi- 
dent, who are as a rule the loudest in their denunciation of trusts. 

The slightest reflection enables the most unthinking man 
among us to understand that when two men employ them- 
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selves in doing what one man can do alone, there is a waste of 
energy for which, unless it vanish in the air, at last the consumers 
of the product of those laborers must in some way or another pay. 
If this supererogatory service, or any part of it, be paid for in 
money or money’s worth, then the waste, guoad hoc, is charged 
to the consumer; but if the service be wholly or partially lost, 
then it comes, to the extent of the loss, out of the wear and tear 
and nerve force of the laborer who performed it, or else it is 
distributed around among the entire class. In any event there 
is a waste for which somebody must pay in full, and whereby 
the public is by just so much the poorer. If it be true that 
the trust idea tends substantially to check this waste of competi- 
tion, that is a very strong point in favor of trusts. It may well 
be doubted that unrestricted competition is a public benefit. “I 
do not think,” says Judge Gray, of the Court of Appeals of 
New York, in a late decision, “that competition is invariably a 
public benefaction; for it may be carried on to such a degree as 
to become a general evil.” To this dictum many wise men will 
instantly assent. 

Before trusts are condemned as monopolies in the offensive 
sense, account must be taken of the fact that no business can be 
made excessively profitable in this country without attracting 
outside capital. Nothing is so certain as that the profit of any 
sort of business can never be raised, by increase of price to the 
consumer, beyond a normal amount, for any length of time, with- 
out tempting the cupidity of men in other lines and creating at 
once an outside competition. No combination of manufacturers, 
not protected by government patents, by an iniquitous tariff, 
or by unholy alliances with railways, can, by never so stringent 
a compact between themselves, prevent any other set of men 
from going into their business, whenever the condition of the 


trade promises more than an average profit. No truth is any 
truer than this; and it makes an end of the objection that trusts in 
these United States and in this year of our Lord 1889 are, or can 


ever be, monopolies in any mischievous way. People who are op- 
posing trusts upon this score of monopoly, may profitably con- 
sider this proposition seriously and try their hand a little at its 
defenses. Whenever, if ever, profit grows excessive by reason of 
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an increase of selling price or a greater demand, outside capital 
will come in, or the trust will disintegrate. He is a somewhat 
credulous man, therefore, who can keep his countenance and insist 
upon this line of argument in opposition to trusts, because it is at 
precisely this point that the public safety is assured. The trust, 
even though it secure what no trust has ever yet secured—a com- 
plete unification of a given business—contains within itself the ele- 
ments of dissolution the moment it ceases to serve the public by fur- 
nishing its product at a price below that at which outside capital 
can compete. Every one of the existing trusts has the competition 
of outside dealers, and it has also the menace of other and new 
competition, unless the selling price of its product be kept so low 
as to deter outside enterprise from embarking in its business. 
It not only must meet the competition that is, but it must also 
forestall the competition that may be. We have, therefore, this He oloar 
paradox: the same selfish motive that prompts the individual , 7. stood 
dealer to charge the highest prices, moves the trust to charge the @u,s-vsdby 
lowest. The individual charges all his customer will pay; the «+ ¢es- iy 
trust charges all it can without provoking competition. In eachA«““7*" 1 
case all that the traffic, regarded from the selfish standpoint of ****~ ~ 
the seller, will bear, is charged. The same self-interest that 
makes the price charged by the individual as high as possible, 
makes that charged by the trust as low as possible; the same sel- 
fishness working in the two cases this opposite result. The trust 
enlarges the margin of profit at the bottom by cheapening produc- 
tion, rather than at the top by increasing selling prices. It cannot, 
with safety to itself, raise the price to the consumer to a point 
where other capital will be tempted to embark in its business—that 
is, to a point beyond the normal profit—but it can, by new econo- 
mies in manufacture, cheapen without limit the first cost of its 
product, and thus enlarge its gains within the four walls of its 
own factory without inviting competition. Here the self-inter- 
est of the trust works benefit to the public. It keeps present 
selling prices low, and it stimulates economies in production 
which must eventually inure to the benefit of the public. 

The trust, moreover, is, equally with the individual trader, 
subject to the competition of product with product. Thus 
a wheat-flour trust, if one were possible, would, if it raised 
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too much the selling price of its product, find a check in the in- 
creased consumption of other farinaceous foods. So also the 
higher price has a correlative in the smaller consumption, 
and this equally whether one concern monopolizes or ten thou- 
sand concerns compete for the business; as, for instance, less 
people will mail letters when the postage is five cents than when 
it is one, and fewer will ride in public conveyances when the 
fare is a dime than when it is half as much. 

We are also confronted, when considering the matter of 
profit, with such questions as these: Have men a moral right 
to do business at a profit? Is the public morally entitled to 
the benefit of such economies in the production by private enter- 
prise of a given article as accrue from the aggregation of capital 
and the concentration of interest in its manufacture? Are the pro- 
moters ofa trust entitled to such profits as they can secure by rea- 
son of the economies incident to the trust? Is it morally wrong 
by concerted action among manufacturers to prevent the manu- 
facture of more sugar, or oil, or straw board, or what not, than can 
be sold at a profit? Have the public a right to insist upon over- 
production, so that manufactured products must be sold at a loss? 
Is one man morally entitled to the advantage of another man’s 
foresight and economy in the conduct of his private business? Is 
not a fair price for a thing morally better than a low price for it? 
Is not a certain price for a thing economically better than a 
fluctuating and uncertain price? Do the politicians really be- 
lieve that competition unchecked and overproduction unre- 
strained, and the low prices, the low wages, the glut of markets, 
and the sacrifice of energy which are incident thereto, will better 
the condition of that class whose rights they especially cham- 
pion? Is anybody so credulous as to believe that trusts of capi- 
tal can be legislated out of existence while trusts of labor con- 
tinue? None of these questions need be answered here, but 
some of them answer themselves. 

So far as the trusts are a real grievance, it is unfortunate 
that the opposition to them has taken on a political form, and 
that politicians of the baser sort have in general been noisiest in 
their denunciation. It is well when evils in the body economic 
are of such sort and take such form that the best and most sub- 
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stantial classes in the community array themselves in opposition. 
The noise of the ward politician about trusts, and his zeal to 
make something for himself out of them, has doubtless deterred 
some more representative and reputable people from expressions 
of disapproval; but it still remains true that, in general, the 
substantial commercial classes of the people, the men who know 
the most about the practical difficulties of the present business 
situation, have not seen the menace in trusts that some other sorts 
of people have pretended to see. Wise and sober men not a few 
have indeed regarded the rise of the trusts as ominous, and some 
have spoken gravely of the dangers attending their development, 
otherwise the discussion could not have been serious; but these 
good men constitute an almost infinitely small minority, which 
is, as I started out to say, unfortunate, if trusts are what they 
believe them to be. 

Inasmuch as both in Congress and in the Legislatures of a 
number of the States, stringent statutes have been proposed or 
passed against trusts, it is fair to assume that the impression is 
somewhat general, in spite of all the desultory denunciation, 
that at common law trusts of the sort here considered are not 
illegal, and that therefore some radical legislation is necessary 
for their undoing. The statutes thus far proposed may be ar- 
ranged in two general classes, in one of which it is provided that 
nothing therein contained shall affect in any way the right of 
laboring men to conspire and confederate and form labor trusts. 
This is bare demagoguery—trusts for labor, no trusts for capital. 
In the other class an exception is made in favor of some local 
industry, as, in Texas, in favor of the cattle trade. This is some- 
what better than the other kind of limitation, but hardly a sort 
of legislation for an enlightened people—trusts for what we sell, 
no trusts for what we buy. Such legislation cannot be sus- 
tained; it is at once uneconomic and unconstitutional. It may 
also be doubted whether any legislation which tends to prevent 
men from doing business in partnership can ever be sustained. 

This being the condition and the out!ook, may we not calmly 
survey the past and look without perturbation into the future? 
Let those who cry “ monopoly ” loudest, consider that capitalists 


never had less irresponsible power than they have to-day; that 
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- monopoly was never so shorn of its strength, and was never so 
straitened as now by intercommunication on the one hand and by 
public sentiment on the other; and that mere wealth never before 
counted for so little, while manhood never counted for so much. 
Trusts are upon us. We shall not escape them by hiding our heads, 
nor destroy them by a bandying of opprobrious epithets. Econ- 
omically they are wholly an experiment, to be judged of as experi- 
ence shall show. If, as corporations have done, they prove of 
service, they will abide; if not, they will go the way of other 
abandoned enterprises in this world of change. Statutes and 
the decisions of the courts may regulate and control them, but 
neither the one nor the other can destroy them if they are fit to 
survive, or do more than hinder a little their dissolution if they 
serve no useful end. Legally they are to be measured, not by 
the rule of ancient statutes and obsolescent decisions, but upon 
the broader and fitter principles of an enlightened, progressive, 
and modern jurisprudence, taking due account of the necessities 
of commerce, and having due regard to the general welfare. 
Until sober-minded business men abandon them as economically 
useless, and until a general consensus of intelligent moral senti- 
ment condemns them, the clack of party newspapers, and the 
bawl and manufactured wrath of the small politicians will not 
avail. 
CHARLES F, Bracu, Jr. 











ROMANIZING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In discussing the proper relations of the state to popular edu- 
cation, some things surely may be taken for granted. Thus it is 
safe to begin the present review with the postulate that the state 
is warranted in doing whatever is essential to its own preserva- 
tion and healthy activity. The right to exist, in individual man 
or nation, implies the right to employ the measures necessary 
for existence. On this postulate our common-school system is 
grounded. Even absolute governments have come to recognize 
the importance of general education as a condition of the highest 
national prosperity, and they have enforced it with a strong 
hand. In free countries like our own, where the government is 
from the people, for the people, and by the people, the reasons 
for universal education are greatly enhanced in number and 
force. None among us dispute the proposition that a considera- 
ble measure of popular intelligence is indispensable to the main- 
tenance of democratic institutions. An imperial or oligarchical 
despotism is compatible with popular ignorance; not so a free 
republic. Ignorance is the mother, not of true patriotism, but of 
blind and reckless partisanship. It is of the nature of an axio- 
matic truth, that the state has a right to see to it that its citizens 
have such a degree of intelligence as may qualify them to exer- 
cise the functions of citizenship. Just how far the educational 
proeess shall be carried, is a fair subject for debate, and may have 
to be settled by actual experiment. The least that should be re- 
quired would seem to be the ability to read, write, and cast ac- 
eounts. Furnished with these elements of knowledge, the con- 
stitution of the country, the civil statutes, the rights and duties 
of citizenship can be comprehended, and all things in the way of 
mental development and attainment be made possible. Starting 
with these rudiments, exceptional talents will find the opportu- 
nity to display and assert themselves in all desirable ways. It is 
an open question how much further common-school instruction 
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should be carried, and whether by extending its curriculum into 
the higher branches of knowledge its primary objects may not 
be defeated rather than promoted. It is very pertinent to ask if 
taxation does not become unjust, as well as burdensome, when 
it is invoked to do more than supply the children of the Repub- 
lic with the necessary qualifications for becoming safe and useful 
citizens. It deserves serious consideration whether our popular 
education, as now conducted, does not operate to make the 
children of the poor dissatisfied with their lot, contemptuous of 
manual labor, and averse to the pursuits in which they are most 
needed and would be most happy. All this, however, does not 
impair the state’s duty to insure its children the modicum of 
knowledge requisite for worthy citizenship. 

If any insist that the education of children is primarily the 
obligation and function of parents, I will not contest the point. 
Be it so. This admission, however, must not be construed as 
allowing the parents the right to give or altogether withhold edu- 
cation as fancy or selfish interest may suggest, nor as a denial of 
the state’s supreme prerogative to supervise and regulate the 
educational process. If natural guardians, duly mindful of their 
responsibilities, choose to provide for the adequate training of 
the young, so much the better. If they prefer to delegate this 
service to the church, their privilege in this respect is undisputed. 
When, however, the church asserts over the child the right of 
custody and education, as against the state or co-ordinate with 
the state, its claim is evidently inadmissible. Here is a colli- 
sion of alleged sovereignties, and one or the other must give way. 
Besides, this claim of the church involves a monstrous usurpa- 
tion, without foundation in Scripture or reason, and originating in 
extravagant theories of priestly authority. The precise how of 
accomplishing in a particular nation the necessary educational 
results, may be very much a matter of expediency. All that is 
insisted on here and now is, other methods failing, that the body 
politic is bound not to let its youth grow up in ignorance. It 
must not be forgotten that parental rights at this point are 
liable, as just hinted, to certain restraints and qualifications. No 
education can be allowed which tends directly to make the child 
a disloyal or bad citizen. If it should be found that Socialists, 
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in their so-called “Sunday schools,” are teaching the young to 
abhor the state and training them to become conspirators and 
assassins, it is clear that the civil power would be entitled to 
stamp out such nests of evil. So, too, if it should become palp- 
able that Roman Catholic schools were inculcating the doctrine 
that the Pope has sovereign authority in temporal as well as 
spiritual concerns, with the prerogative of nullifying our national 
laws, the state would be justified in forbidding such disloyal 
and destructive teachings. In point of fact, Jesuit schools have 
again and again been suppressed throughout christendom, as 
being inconsistent with the peace and stability of government. 

It has been implied in what has just been said, that while the 
state is warranted in making provision for the elementary edu- 
cation of all classes, rich and poor alike, it would be unjust and 
tyrannical to force any particular portion of the community to 
avail themselves of this provision when they prefer other methods 
of unobjectionable instruction. If persons choose to send their 
children to private or parochial schools, without seeking to evade 
their share of the burden incident to the governmental system of 
universal instruction, their right to enjoy this luxury is beyond 
dispute. If the burden thus imposed is heavy, and to some may 
appear unjust, the reply is that no system, designed to promote 
the general good, can be so happily devised as to work with ab- 
solute equality and to avoid the necessity for some concession and 
compromise. It is no doubt a hardship that those who never 
patronize our public schools should be taxed, equally with those 
who do, for their support. A proper estimate, however, of the 
value of these schools as related to our national welfare, will 
make the yoke of this hardship light and easy to bear. 

Thus far I have been considering the broad proposition, that 
it is the right and duty of the state to see to it that its youth 
receive a measure of education, and the principles advanced have 
hitherto been accepted in this country with nearly entire unan- 
imity. But now the great question returns, What shall the state 
teach; what, if any, are the limitations upon the right and duty 
so generally admitted? At this point discord emerges and stren- 
uous controversy begins. 

Taking it for granted, as I have done, that the state’s prerog- 
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ative of instruction grounds itself in the primary right of self- 
preservation, it follows that the state should teach whatever is 
the sine gua non of good citizenship. This dictum clearly re- 
quires, as we have seen, instruction in the elementary branches 
of knowledge, humorously described as the “three royal r’s.” 
It also includes, without controversy, the teaching of what may 
be called fundamental and universal morals. It will scarcely 
be claimed that the simple possession of knowledge, elementary 
or advanced, will certainly improve the heart or exalt the char- 
acter. Its tendency, no doubt, is morally helpful. By enlarging 
the individual's horizon of thought, by giving him other interests 
and enjoyments than those of the senses, by strengthening the 
reason, cultivating the taste, and refining the manners, education 
becomes a powerful auxiliary in lifting men to higher ethical 
standards and attainments. And yet it must be owned that 
there is no necessary or even sure connection between mental de- 


velopment and moral improvement. The pages of history sup- 


ply numerous illustrations of the fact that nations and individ- 
uals may advance with equal steps in knowledge and depravity. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that education may serve mainly to 
enhance its possessor’s power for mischief. Vital as is the im- 
portance of education to the permanence of our free institutions, 
moral discipline is certainly no less important; most persons 
will say much more important. It need not be argued, then, 
that our common schools should as far as possible be schools of 
virtue. The eternal obligation of truthfulness, honesty, justice 
in all its forms, temperance, frugality, and benevolence should 
be inculeated by all practicable methods. There is probably 
no class of citizens that would have our public schools wholly 
ignore the primary ethical verities that underlie all social and 
economic as well as individual life. 

But the question of teaching morals complicates itself with 
that other question which constitutes the very kernel of this con- 
troversy: Shall our common schools teach religion? To this my 
reply is, Yes, and No. Certainly yes, when the great majority 
of the people supporting these schools believe in the Christian 
religion; but then only those fundamental principles and facts of 
Christianity in which all Christians are substantially agreed. The 
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essential and inviolable condition of religious teaching in the 
public schools is evidently the exclusion of all doctrines, rites, 
and ceremonies that constitute the badges of a particular sect, 
or widely differentiate one creed from another. The attempt of 
any one body of Christians to introduce their discriminating 
tenets or practices into schools that are the common property of 
all citizens, should be resented as a monstrous usurpation. 
Should it come about in any country that the majority of the 
people are Atheists, it would seem to be inevitable that all relig- 
ious instruction, of whatever sort, should drop out of popular 
education, and those who might retain a Christian faith would 
have quietly to submit. Widely diverse as are the elements 
which form our American nationality, it is still safe to affirm 
that by an overwhelming majority we are a Christian people, and 
are entitled to inform our institutions with a Christian spirit. 

At this point the question presents itself: Can morality 
be taught apart from the motives and sanctions of religion? 
Here my answer again is, No, and Yes. It certainly cannot be 
inculeated in the most effective manner without religious enforce- 
ments, and whether it can be so at all remains to be fully deter- 
mined by experience. Atheism and Agnosticism vacate morality 
of all internal supports, and leave it, like an empty sack, to fall 
to the ground. In the words of Kant, “ Without a God, and 
without a world invisible to us now hoped for, ethics cannot be 
the spring of purpose and action.” Many thinkers of a high 
order, however, claim that practical morality can be insured on 
grounds of expediency, and by the operation of motives that have 
no higher range than this present world. It must be owned that 
there is a much wider consensus touching ethical rules and obli- 
gations than there is in respect to religious dogmas, so that it is 
possible to inculcate without friction the one, where insistence 
on the other would engender strife and confusion. Here, 
again, if no via media or tolerable compromise can be found, 
it seems necessary for the friends of religion to yield to the 


stern exigencies of the case and submit to a very painful 
sacrifice. Reluctantly assenting to the demand that common- 
school instruction shall be purely secular, it only remains 
for them to supplement and reénforce the school instruction by 
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more vigorous religious teaching at home and through the 
various agencies of the church. The spiritual energies of the 
church must be summoned here, as elsewhere, to supply the de- 
ficiencies of the state, or do what the latter in the nature of the 
case cannot do. In the inevitable separation of church and state 

a separation so thorough-going that religion is ruled out of our 
popular education—the Sunday school rises into an importance of 
which the founders of that institution had no conception. It 
becomes, as the great agent for leavening the minds of the young 
with those religious truths which are essential to moral conduct 
as well as to spiritual life, the defense and hope of modern 
society. Heavy as is the burden thus laid upon her, the church, 
if properly aroused, is equal to the task. 

I feel very keenly the importance of making the Bible the 
basis of our common-school instruction, and of having the atmos- 
phere of elementary education truly religious. I reckon as one 
of the cruelest sacrifices ever forced upon a long-suffering people, 
this exclusion of the Bible, with the exercises of prayer and 
praise, from the school-houses of the country. But there seems 
to be no help for it. Roman Catholics, Atheists, Secularists, and 
Indifferentists have driven us to the dire alternative of giving up 
our school system, or eliminating from it the religious element. 

The main difficulty encountered at this point results, as every 
one knows, from the attitude of resolute hostility to this system 
which the Roman Catholic Church maintains. Atheists, Infidels, 
and Jews, though dissatisfied and complaining, are not positively 
rebellious and revolutionary in their demands. It implies no 
uncharitableness to say that Roman Catholics are irreconcilables, 
pure and simple. They boldly and even proudly avow their 
purpose to destroy our common-school system as now organized. 
Having long and bitterly denounced this system as sectarian, 
until they accomplished the removal from it of all religious 
teaching, they now yet more bitterly denounce it as being utterly 
godless. They insist not merely that religion is essential to the 
inculcation of morality, but that their particular form of religion, 
with its creed, rites, and sacraments, is thus essential. With such 
malcontents compromise is out of the question, and co-operation 
on some common ground of religious teaching an impossibility. 
The Romish position on this subject means all or nothing. 
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All or nothing, I say, for to yield to their demand for a divi- 
sion and distribution of the school fund among the various sects, 
is to yield all. It is to decree the overthrow of the public-school 
system. Such distribution, however guarded and regulated, 
would involve a disavowal and abandonment of the principles 
and policy on which our popular education has hitherto been 
conducted. It would, in a word, mark a revolution, and that a 
revolution backward. It would at once reunite the broken liga- 
ments of church and state—ligaments which it has taken centuries 
of bloody struggle to sunder. For the state to consent to sup- 
port from its treasury sectarian schools would be, while distinctly 
contradicting our record and pledges in the past, to introduce a 
precedent which would easily lend itself to the sanction of eccle- 
siastical claims of every variety for state aid. One of the most 
beneficent services of our common schools has been, and still is, 
their influence in molding the heterogeneous elements of our 
population into something like a patriotic homogeneity. They 
have constituted in our body politic the most effective organ of 
digestion and assimilation. To bring children together in the 
associations of study and play, is to go far toward effacing dis- 
tinctions of race and softening the prejudices of religion. In 
these associations friendships are formed which continue through 
life, and operate mightily in after-years to temper the fury of 
political and sectarian strife. It would bea far-reaching calamity 
indeed which should sort out and fence off the children of the 
Republic into distinct camps in accordance with the attractions 
and repulsions of race and creed. But this is just what the par- 
celing out of the school fund among the sects would be sure to 
do. The state would thus encourage hereditary antagonisms by 
offering a bounty on their perpetuation. Surely the course of 
compromise, retreat, and surrender which the good-natured 
friends of our public-school system have hitherto followed, 
should at this point come to an end. The demand for a division 
of the fund devoted to popular education should be resisted in a 
spirit of immovable determination. If the extreme concessions 
already made fail to satisfy our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, 
they must be left to take their own course, and bear the hard- 


ships incident to a faith which by compromise always means sur- 
render, and must have all or nothing. 
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A great outcry has of late been raised against our public 
schools on the ground of their alleged demoralizing influence 
consequent on their godlessness. President Seelye, of Amherst 
College, pronounces them, so far as the prevention of vice, crime, 
and pauperism is concerned, a failure. He even goes so far as to 
say that it is a grave question whether by our popular education 
we are not “lighting the torch of the incendiary rather than that 
of the guide.” Cardinal Manning takes up his parable and 
arrays formidable statistics in support of the indictment that our 
secular teaching is the poisoned fountain of immorality and vice. 
I have already expressed freely enough my conviction that the 
tree of knowledge is not the tree of life, and that education apart 
from ethical training will prove a sandy foundation for our free 
institutions. But I am still far from admitting the validity of 
the reasoning by which the college president and the Roman Cath- 
olic prelate seek to cover our common schools with odium. That 
reasoning is a flagrant instance of the post hoc, propter hoc, and 
causa pro non causa fallacies. The same style of argument 
might prove that our colleges, Sunday schools, and churches are 
failures. Increase of crime is very apt to be the result of various 
and complex causes. New definitions of crime, as in the case of 
temperance legislation, originate a new order of civil offenses. 
It is possible that in this way enlarged criminal statistics may in 
reality denote a higher stage of morality. So long as our coun- 
try continues to be the dumping-ground for the outcasts of 
Europe, it is idle to expect much improvement in our convict 
and pauper records. Besides, before allowing the justice of the 
charges against our common schools, one would be entitled to 
know what proportion of our law-breakers are graduates from 
the godly schools of the Roman Catholic Church. I have a very 
strong suspicion that investigations at this point would be far 
from justifying the clamors of the Roman Catholic traducers of 
our schools. Certain it is that an enormous proportion of our 
criminals have had all the religious and secular training which 
that church gives to her children in Ireland and Italy. An 
amazing effrontery is displayed by certain ecclesiastics, high and 
low, when they arraign and condemn our public schools as semi- 


naries of immorality, seeing that the great majority of the offenses 
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recorded in our daily newspapers are committed by those who 
have been nurtured in their own church. 

The friends of the public school ought to be ready, and they 
are ready, to make to the dissatisfied and aggrieved all conces- 
sions not inconsistent with the proper maintenance of that insti- 
tution. They should carefully guard against infringing the 


rights or even wounding the susceptibilities of any class of the 


community, whatever their religious faith or no faith. When, 
however, we are confronted with the demand that the public- 
school fund be split up and parceled out among the various 
churches, the spirit of concession should be replaced by the spirit 
of inflexible resistance. For the state to yield to this demand 
would be to abdicate its function of popular education, and remit 
this whole business to ecclesiastical hands; thus entering into 
an alliance with the church under conditions as unfavorable 
as can well be imagined. Rather than do this I should prefer, 
for myself, to see the whole structure of our common-school 
ated 
to hap-hazard methods wholly independent of state aid. I dread 


system broken up, and the work of popular education releg 
the perils of general ignorance less than I do those of ecclesiasti- 
cal domination. 

From what has been said it would seem impossible for the 
wit of man to devise a scheme that shall solve our common- 
school problem in such way as to satisfy Catholics and Protes- 
tants. At all events the genius who should accomplish this re- 
sult would deserve exceedingly well of the Republic. It will 
surprise many to be informed that a scheme of this sort, reckoned 
by not a few to be safe and honorable, has for several years been 
in operation in the city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It is well worth 
while to look at this Poughkeepsie plan for a little. 

In the place just named, St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Church 
formerly had two parochial schools, with an average attendance 
of some seven hundred. Naturally enough their maintenance 
imposed a burden on the church hard to bear. In May, 1873, 
the pastor, Rev. Dr. McSweeney, proposed to the Poughkeepsie 
Board of Education to place these schools, on certain conditions, 
under their charge. He offered to lease the two parish school- 
houses to the board at the nominal rent of $1.00 each, the board 
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assuming all the expenses incident to repairs and the proper 
conduct of school work. The right of inspection and examina- 
tion of the children was accorded to the board, and the promise 
made that no religious exercises should be held nor religious 
instruction given during school hours; and still further, that the 
schools should be open to all denominations and no interference 
allowed with any one’s religion. In view of these overtures, 
Dr. McSweeney asked that the board should concede to him the 
privilege of nominating the teachers and the right of using the 
school-houses as he might please at other hours than those 
devoted to school exercises. After debate, the tender of Dr. 
McSweeney was accepted by the board, though with some quali- 
fications. They refused his request for the privilege of nominat- 
ing the teachers, insisting on the exercise of their own power of 
selection and dismissal according to their established rules. The 
desired permission to have control of the buildings and furniture 
during all except school hours, was unconditionally granted. 
Now at first blush it must be owned that this arrangement 
seems to be rather liberal on the part of the Catholics, and only 
just on the part of the board. The former give to the city the 
use of considerable property, rent-free, and the latter in return 
simply perform their duty in providing instruction for a large 
number of the city’s children. And yet I cannot think the plan 
sound and defensible. However difficult to criticise in its formal 
terms of agreement, it involves in practice a surrender to the 
demand for a division of the school fund. It must be borne in 
mind that these buildings leased to the city are expressly re- 
served as places for the inculcation of the Roman Catholic faith 
and the performance of Roman Catholic worship. Five minutes, 
or one minute, before the stroke of the regular school hour, they 
may be the scene of religious exercises such as are not simply 
forbidden in the course of teaching prescribed by the State, but 
are actually offensive, in some of their features at least, to the 
vast majority of American people. From lessons enforcing the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, the intercession of saints, and the 
infallibility of the Pope, the pupils pass—perhaps without break- 
ing ranks, or special tokens of transition—to their secular lessons. 


What more could the Catholics want? How much more could 
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they ask? In the operation of this plan is there not effected a 
practical alliance of the state with the Roman Catholic Church, 
whereby the former, besides educating the children of the latter, 
supports her sectarian teaching and worship? It may be said 
that boards of education not infrequently hire for the accommo- 
dation of their schools the chapels of Protestant churches, and no 
one complains. If such chapels are distinctly sectarian, and the 
occupancy of them involves treaty arrangements for an indefinite 
time, complaint would not only be natural but just. The yet 
graver fact remains for notice, that all the teachers employed in 
the St. Peter’s Church schools always have been, and still are, 
Roman Catholics, several of them wearing during school hours 
the habit characteristic of a certain order of their church. There 
was little need, it would seem, that Dr. McSweeney should insist 
upon the right of nomination in this matter. His wishes have 
been complied with, though not formally granted. It is easy to 
say at this point that Protestant teachers would not choose to 
be employed in these schools. Very likely; and so much the 
worse for the schools, as related to the state. It is a signal mis- 
fortune, hardly to be tolerated, that any state school should be so 
organized as distinctly to repel an instructor of the Protestant 
faith. I believe that Roman Catholic teachers are found’in most 
if not all of the public schools of Poughkeepsie. Is it well that 
there are any in which Protestants feel themselves out of place? 

As might be supposed, no children of Protestant parentage 
are found in these schools; absolutely none, as I am informed. 
This is a startling fact. But these children, we are told, exclude 
themselves. The doors are as wide open to them as to Catholic 
children, and with the distinct pledge that no proselytizing influ- 
ences shall be exerted. However true to the ear this statement 
may be, it is not true in the deep and full sense which the case 
requires. These buildings have for years been the seat of Roman 
Catholic parochial schools; their atmosphere and associations are 
Roman Catholic; their teachers are all of that faith, and some 
of whom wear constantly its distinctive badges. Can Protestant 
parents be expected to patronize schools thus organized? Do not 
the circumstances just enumerated operate as an exclusion to this 
class of parents? By its own confession this Poughkeepsie plan 
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nullifies one of the great designs, and loses one of the supreme 
benefits of our public school system—the intermingling of chil- 
dren of various creeds and races during the period of their early 
education. It perpetuates and accentuates the dividing lines of 
creed and blood, and dooms the youth of the Republic to grow 
up with their hereditary antipathies and prejudices unabated by 
~arly contact and association. 

There is one obvious test by which to try the Poughkeepsie 
plan. Is it suitable for general adoption? Is it a good working 
and workable theory for the country at large? Suppose the 
Jews, or the Methodists, or the Episcopalians of any community 
were to erect and equip school buildings, and say to educational 
boards, “ We offer you these on the simple condition that when 
you do not want them for your own special purposes we may 
use them as we please, reserving in particular the right, in other 
than school hours, to instruct all comers in our peculiar tenets,” 
what would be the result? Clearly, sectarian schools supported 
by the state; or, if not exactly these, ecclesiastical establishments 
engaged in sectarian propagandism maintained from the public 
treasury. Suppose a society of Comtists should do the same 
thing, only stipulating for the privilege of making their edifice a 
temple for the religion of Humanity; would not the state in ac- 
cepting the offer contribute direct aid and comfort to this class 
of philosophers? The tendency of the Poughkeepsie policy, if 
not its sure effect, would be to gather children in schools ac- 
cording to denominational affinities, and thus virtually establish 
the sectarian lines of division which it is important to efface. 

On the whole, it seems to me that this innocent-looking 
Poughkeepsie plan is a veritable Trojan horse. By its provi- 
sions, or almost necessary implications, Roman Catholics adroitly 
obtain what they clamor for—state support for sectarian education. 
This concession, however disguised and by whatever specious 
advantages recommended, would in the end prove fatal to our 
American public-school system. 

J. R. KENDRICK. 
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THE LUXURY OF PITY. 


To name a thing aptly is in a sense to discover that thing, 
or at least to perfect the discovery of it. We are often vaguely 
aware of impressions and elements of experience, yet do not fully 
recognize their existence till some one endowed with the keener 
vision and the Namer’s skill seizes the shifting, shadowy form and 
fixes it for all time in a definite shape. Thus it happened when 
a living English philosopher, giving a slight turn to the phrase 
“luxury of woe,” which we owe to an Irish poet, named for us the 
blessedness of showing pity. Many a kindly heart had secretly 
enjoyed the exercise of commiseration before Mr. Spencer struck 
out the phrase at the head of this article. Yet even those who 
may be called experts in compassion did not perhaps fully realize 
the rich quality of its delight; while as for the mass of unpitying 
men, the uninitiated egotists and cynics, they had no inkling of 
the precious secret. 

It is fairly easy to describe the feeling up to a certain point. 
Pity may be roughly defined as a wave of tender emotion which 
is in certain persons excited by the perception (or imagination) 
of another’s distress. To see another suffer is commonly and 
rightly supposed to be a painful experience, and more especially 
so to the very persons who are truly compassionate. But this 
sympathetic feeling of pain, though necessary to and mingling 
with the true pulsation of pity, is not in itself its most character- 
istic element. The movement of tender compassion is a mode of 
pleasurable experience of the quieter sort, and where it is enjoyed 
it tends to assuage the painfulness of the impression naturally 
produced by the spectacle of pain. 

While the gentle movement of pity must be distinguished 
from the swift, stab-like effect of sympathetic pain, it must be 
marked off from the active relief of trouble which naturally fol- 
lows and grows out of it. The sunny delight that comes of 
stanching another’s wound is one thing, another thing the sad 
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twilight pleasure of just feeling sorry for him; and we often feel 
the latter when the former is excluded, as when we follow with 
pitying eye the street Arab whom the constable is hurrying out 
of the sight of decent citizens. 

That the yearnings of pity yield a rich voluminous plea- 
sure, is a proposition which will be instantly attested by every 


compassionate heart. At the same time the skeptic is not bound 
to accept this statement solely on the ipse dizi of the expert. If 
he will only take the trouble clearly to observe the ways of com- 
passionate folk, he will probably convince himself of the correct- 
ness of Mr. Spencer’s epithet. Let him look, for example, at the 
fond mother enfolding her distressed child. Cannot the dullest 
observer perceive that she is enjoying the occupation? Then let 
our incredulous spectator consider all the pity that is lavished by 
the childless on their lap-dogs and other non-human pets. 
Let the skeptic ‘urther note all the wealth of pitiful vocabu- 
lary that lovers are wont to lavish one on the other, and 
then say whether he still doubts the delights of pitying. And if 
even this should fail to convince him, let him reflect on the gen- 
eral eagerness of mankind and womankind to bemoan the sor- 
rows of Clarissa, Werther, and the other imaginary unfortunates 
with whom the writer of fiction so thickly peoples his world. 
Who would read such an exquisitely sad story as “Sylvia’s 
Lovers,” or so unmitigatedly cruel a one as “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
if pitying were not an enjoyable exercise? 

Pity, then, must be allowed to be one of the great sources of 
human delight. And here we are face to face with a paradox, 
for, as we have seen, the proper excitant of feeling is the pres- 
entation of another’s distress. If we do not see the tottering 
gait, the want-pinched face, or the sorrow-stained eyes, and feel 
for a moment hurt by the sight, we are not moved by compassion. 
And, indeed, this painful feeling is, as we are vaguely aware, 
present throughout the experience. So that here we find a dis- 
tinctly painful feeling somehow bringing on delicious thrills of 
pleasurable emotion. Is it possible to explain so curious a fact? 

One of the earliest attempts to account for the pleasure of 
pity is to refer it to a secret process of self-gratulation. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the spectacle of another’s woes excites in us 
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agreeable feelings because we half-consciously contrast our own 
state with his, and appreciate the difference. As Addison in one 
place puts it, ‘“ When we read of torments, wounds, deaths, and the 
like dismal accidents, our pleasure does not flow so properly from 
the grief which such melancholy descriptions give us, as from the 
secret comparison which we make between ourselves and the 
person who suffers.” * 

Now, it does not need much ingenuity to expose the worth- 
lessness of this explanation. Whatever be the effect which it 
attempts to explain, it certainly is not the warm, tremulous emo- 
tion of pity with which we are here concerned. Anybody who 
knows anything of this choice emotional experience, will imme- 
diately ridicule the idea that the above theory is in the least 
degree applicable to it. 

To try to resolve the delight of pity into self-gratulation, is to 
confuse emotions of a widely unlike character. The kind of 
pleasure so admirably illustrated by Lucretius in the well-known 
lines: 

‘** Suave, mari magno, turbantibus cequora ventis, 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem,” 

has nothing in common with the proper delight of pity. It is 
one thing to hug ourselves in a pleasing sense of personal exemp- 
tion from some vividly suggested ill, another to let our hearts go 
forth in tender commiseration to the actual sufferer. The two 
varieties of “commiseration ” differ toto celo, in their intellectual 
content and in their emotional coloring. In the one the thought 
of self is uppermost, and the feeling is a sort of inward chuckle; 
in the other the idea of self is completely submerged in a vivid 
realization of another’s misery, and the attendant emotion has a 
melancholy cast. Hence they are mutually exclusive. 

The same conclusion may be reached in another way. If the 
theory were true, then, when we are face to face with misery in 


which we actually share, all the pleasure of commiseration would 
cease. But is not this notoriously the opposite of the fact? Do 
we not all feel more pity for those overtaken by our own experi- 
ences of suffering? The profoundest view of tragedy seems to 
be that the pity it excites is sustained by a sense of a common 
human destiny 


***The Spectator,” No. 418. 
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One more argument may suffice. It has already been pointed 
out that pity prompts to acts of relief, and it is obvious that such 
relief, when effected, removes the object of our pity. So that 
while according to this theory we are in the very act of extract- 
ing the pleasure of self-felicitation from the sight of another's 
suffering, we set to work to stop up the fountain of our joy. 
Surely if the theory were a sound one, we should do just the op- 
posite. Dives would never throw poor Lazarus a crumb from 
his table, but would purposely keep him as lean as possible, in 
order to get the maximum degree of this self-exaltation. 

It seems possible so to modify this theory of pity as to give it 
a more prepossessing look. When we pity another, it may be 
said, we do not contrast our own condition with the sufferer’s; 
we contrast our own actual condition with an imagined one. 
Thus, in order to be pleasurably affected by the sight of Tom's 
misfortune, John must first apprehend it as a possible evil for 
himself, and be for the moment agitated by fear. This momen- 
tary trepidation instantly gives way, on cool reflection upon the 
actual circumstances, to a sense of relief, and thus in the end 
Tom’s trouble has brought home to John a more vivid sense of 
well-being than he enjoyed beforehand. 

This theory looks much less shocking than the first, since it 
appears to get rid of the obnoxious cold-blooded element, namely, 
the extraction of personal comfort out of another’s adversity. It 
is more plausible, too, for it seems to say that we must in a man- 
ner make another's misery our own before we can truly commis- 
erate. Still, at bottom it is a selfish theory, repugnant to every 
genuinely pitiful soul. And no less than the other, it is opposed 
to the sacred testimony of inner consciousness. The warm emo- 
tion of pity, with its longing to caress and bless, is wholly unlike 
the cold, paralyzing condition of fear. Not only so; in pitying 
another's misfortune and in dreading it as a possibility for our- 
selves, we are conscious that we look at the occurrence in two 
different ways. As has already been pointed out, genuine pity 
implies a vivid imaginative realization of another's feelings, and 
so precludes all distinct consciousness of self. In some cases, 
moreover, it is quite evident that the circumstances of the person 
affected by pity exclude the possibility of any personal fear. 
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Look, for example, at the homely, middle-aged matron sitting 
beside her well-contented spouse in the pit of the theatre, and 
weeping profusely at Desdemona’s fate, and ask yourself whether 
she is even vaguely apprehensive of a like calamity. The idea 
is obviously grotesque. And would it not be a sacrilege on 
Cordelia’s beautiful filial pity as 
** She shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes,” 

to hint at its containing any element of personal fear, however 
vague and disguised? 

There seems, then, no way of resolving the delight of pity 
into some simple mode of pleasure. And so we have left on our 
hands the mystery that in pitying another a distinctly painful 
feeling somehow induces a pleasurable emotion. This, it may 
be thought, is an ultimate fact of our constitution, analogous to 
the fact that children draw their pleasures from such disagreeable 
sources as eating sour fruit, playing with fire, and so forth. 

But modern science is venturesome, and does not give up a 
mystery because it is called an instinct. According to Mr. 
Spencer's theory, our instinctive love of pitying is a trait which 
has been evolved by the play of natural selection through long 
ages of human and animal existence. Far back in the faintly- 
discernible past, by what we call an “accidental variation” of 
emotional nature, the heart of some sub-human mother was 
moved to pity at the sight of her helpless offspring. The new 
emotion prompted to acts of motherly ministration, which greatly 
increased the chances of her fragile progeny’s survival. It fol- 
lows that those mothers who were most affected by this new feel- 
ing would rear more offspring than the callous ones, and thus by 
natural selection the new emotional trait would be deepened and 
fixed. In this way maternal love, the strongest manifestation of 
pitiful tenderness, took its rise; and this new feminine grace being 
by the generous and impartial play of heredity communicated in 
some measure to the sterner sex as well, the love of the helpless 
came more and more to be a common trait of the species in which 
it had its birth. All human pity and tenderness in general is, 
according to this view, only a more highly-evolved form of this 
maternal yearning over helpless infancy. 
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But, says the cautious reader, is there any evidence to sup- 
port this agreeable hypothesis? Let us, under Mr. Spencer's guid- 
ance, try to see. Everybody knows that pity and love are closely 
akin. Our analysis of the feeling of compassion has disclosed the 
fact that it includes a vague impulse to enfold and bless the 
sufferer; and so we can understand what Addison (writing in 
another place in a more appreciative strain) means by saying that 
pity is “nothing else but love, softened by a degree of sorrow.” 
On the other hand, do we not see love habitually taking on the 
semblance of compassion? Take conjugal love, and note the way 
in which Carlyle pours out his plaintive epithets, ‘“‘ Poor Goody ”’ 
and the rest, on his wife. Does it not seem, indeed, as if all love, 
when it seeks to realize its fullest intensity, passes into pity? 

Again it seems possible to detect traces of the feminine origin 
of the feeling. If all pity took its rise in maternal yearning, we 
should expect to see the virtue of compassionateness specially 
in the female sex. And this is just what we do see. Women 
are proverbially more pitiful than men. Their kindness for the 
poor makes them denounce the hard-hearted doctrines of politi- 
‘al economy, and their feeling for the dumb creation makes 
them specially zealous in the cause of anti-vivisection. There is, 
of course, one apparent exception. Toward a certain class of of- 
fenders women are harder than men: 

** And every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame.” a 
But this is really no exception at all, the peculiar feeling here 
called forth being due to very special circumstances and influ- 
ences. May we not go still further and say that human pity 
contains an unconscious reminiscence of its birth and of the 
voice that called it into being? This is illustrated perhaps in 
the special intensity of the pity which we all feel for the sorrows 
of Jane Eyre, David Copperfield, and the other unfortunate chil- 
dren of fiction; and may we not discern in all tenderness an un- 
conscious approximation to the natural expression of the mother’s 
pitiful love for her new-born child? 

The expression, “the luxury of pity,” is susceptible of an- 
other interpretation. There is a rich delight, not only in giving 
pity but in receiving it. To hear the tender, soothing tones, to 
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feel the gentle, alleviative touch, is, or may be, one of life’s most 
delicious experiences. 

Now, it is probable that this proposition will seem even more 
paradoxical to some than the correlative truth with which we set 
out. Ask any high-spirited boy of your acqvaintance whether 
he enjoys pity, and you know the kind of answer you will get. 
How many tender-hearted sisters suffer silently because the pity 
they would often gladly give is condemned as something on a 
level with spoon-meat and other discarded baby luxuries. And 
to the prosperous and proud man the notion of being pitied is 
abhorrent, if indeed it does not strike him as ludicrous. 

The reason of this incredulity respecting the delight of being 
pitied may be easily found. We saw that very unlike disposi- 
tions sheltered themselves under the same holy name of pity. 
Each of these feelings, the cold, condescending variety no less 
than the warm, gushing one, has its enjoyment for the subject of 
the emotion. But how different the case when we consider the 
object of these feelings! The very idea of being pitied in a con- 
descending, * keep your place” kind of way, is intolerable to the 
independent spirit; indeed to most people it would be one of 
the tortures of life to receive pity from certain quarters, say the 
successful competitor who has won the post you coveted, or the 
tradesman whose account you are unable to pay. 

All this is patent enough, yet it does not touch the truth of 
our contention that, provided the circumstances are favorable, 
genuine pity is a luxury to the recipient of it. Here, again, we 
might appeal to the experienced person’s consciousness; but un- 
fortunately so many of those who love to be pitied are somewhat 
shy on the point, that it would be difficult to obtain a perfectly 
truthful confession on the matter. Hence it is better here to 
trust to observation. 

Just look at that rogue of a boy whom his mother is caressing 
just because he has grazed the skin on his knee and set up a good 
howling in consequence. He goes on drawing a long face a good 
while after the pain has subsided, for the mere sake of prolonging 
the exquisite pleasure of being pitied. The present writer knows 
a boy of four years or so, who showed considerable indignation 
when his mother answered the friendly inquiry of a visitor re- 
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specting his health by saying that he was quite well. The artful 
little creature had found out that being poorly stands in a causal 
relation to being pitied, and for this reason sought to maintain 
his place on the sick-list. Nor is it only children who enjoy 
gentle commiseration. Lovers not only revel in giving pity, they 
delight in receiving it. What an event in the history of a court- 
ship is the first bodily ailment, say Reginald’s sprained finger, 
making an extraordinary appeal to love’s compassionateness ! 
How Angelina luxuriates now in all the sweet offices of pity. 
And what if your robust warrior, your hardy statesman, and even 
your heartless critic himself should be found within the secure 
privacy of their own homes, not only meekly submitting to 
woman’s instinct of pity, but actually inviting it by a quite 
spontaneous setting forth of the catalogue of the day’s worries? 

It is needless to multiply facts. That we like to be caressed 
and soothed and generally commiserated, is indeed involved in 
the existence of the pitying impulse. Where nature has made so 
rich a provision there must be the ample need. As we saw 
above, pity, though distinct from active beneficence, includes an 
impulse to caress, and such an impulse has as its necessary cor- 
relative a liking for the process on the part of the sufferer. 

Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis respecting the origin of pity may 
help us to understand this correlation. Like every other stable 
impulse, pity has been evolved in order to fulfill some purpose. 
As we saw above, the first vibrations of pitiful tenderness in the 
breast of some unknown sub-human mother were deepened and 
fixed just because they tended to the bettering of the infantile 
condition, and so to the preservation of the race. This implies 
that the feeling directed itself to supplying the more urgent 
material wants of the offspring. Possibly the first efflux of pitiful 
tenderness was an accompaniment of the act of satisfying the little 
one’s hunger. As intelligence grew, less obvious and pressing 
wants would be recognized and satisfied. Thus the alleviative 
value of soft chafings, gentle sounds, and slow, rocking move- 
ments in the frequently-recurring moments of infantile distress 


would be discovered. The experience of such soothing actions 


would create a desire for their repetition in the infantile breast. 
Not only so, actions conducive to relief in certain painful cireum- 
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stances would, according to a well-known principle of association, 
come to be valued in other miserable circumstances where they 
had no such virtue. For instance, the child’s liking to be folded 
to the mother’s breast may have had its origin in part in numer- 


ous experiences of protection against cold and other physical 


evils. Such experiences would invest the maternal embrace with 
rich pleasurable associations, so that it would acquire a magical 
power of soothing all varieties of mental distress. 

We thus see that in the earlier stages of its development the 
impulse to pity, and its characteristic modes of utterance, were 
shaped and fixed in accordance with correlative needs. And the 
same remark seems to hold good of its higher manifestations. 
The wide-spread desire to pity, especially in women, is an adapta- 
tion to the equally wide-spread desire for pity. And this desire 
may probably be accounted for by the fact that in the prolonged 
state of helplessness of the young among civilized races, such a 
well-organized appetite for pity has been developed that, in spite 
of all resolutions to be stoical, we retain a keen relish for its 
melancholy pleasures to the end of life. Nor is this all. Wo- 
men, the pitiers par excellence, have it in their power to some 
extent to determine whether man shall be a pity-loving creature 
or not. 

Mr. Darwin has familiarized us with the idea that in human, 
as in animal pairing generally, the female exercises a considerable 
selective function. Hence it may be plausibly assumed that by 
singling out those wooers who look as if they needed a good deal 
of soothing and consoling, women are able to eliminate, or at least 
considerably to reduce in number, those who are without this 
craving. May it not be that women have fully availed them- 
selves of this privilege? 

There is one other thought that suggests itself in connection 
with Mr. Spencer’s happy phrase. Pity, to the giver and to the 
taker alike, is a luxury in the sense that its rich delights are rare, 
constituting some of the choice experiences of life. The impulse 
and the correlative appetite may exist, but somehow in this pro- 
saic world of ours the conditions of their full gratification do not 
often present themselves. There are so many agencies at work 
which tend to counteract the indulgence of the emotion. 
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To begin with, we can indulge the impulse of pity only when 
we are in an appropriate mood. As was hinted above, the vexa- 
tions of life, by producing a feeling of irritation and bitterness, 
are apt to choke up the fountains of pity. Indeed, anything that 
displeases us in a person is fatal to pity. It is perhaps for this 
reason in part that overdone pathos in fiction commonly defeats 
its own end, by rousing in the reader a distinctly antagonistic 
attitude toward the writer who would capture his pity by force. 
Few persons probably are capable of feeling a generous gush of 
compassion for a woman overtaken with adversity, if she happens 
to offend by being plain. Just imagine a dramatist trying to 
enlist our commiseration for the much-worried Elizabeth, as 
Schiller has enlisted it for her beautiful rival! Unfair though 
it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that beauty adds to its other 
monopolies a special claim to pity when it is in adversity. 

While the impulse to pity is thus checked and limited, the 
capability of enjoying its acceptance is still more circumscribed. 
There is a mood for receiving as well as for giving compassion. 
All suffering which has the bitter sting of disgrace in it, tends to 
harden the heart against others’ proffered kindness. There are 


certain varieties of pain, too, which, though by no means contemp- 


tible in their intensity, quite exclude the thought of pity, just 
because they induce an irritable mood. Take toothache for 
example. Is thisa light suffering? Yet who that has known 
the worrying, maddening pain could entertain the thought of 
accepting condolence in his suffering? Strictly speaking, we are 
able to accept the healing balm of pity only when we are in a 
softened frame, and no longer beat against the bars which im- 
prison us. It may be, indeed, that the sweetness of another's 
commiseration is due to the fact that it helps us more fully to 
indulge in the luxury of self-pity. 

The craving for pity is still further checked by a suspicion of 
the genuineness of what is offered us. The experience that pride 
and contempt may disguise their bitter langhter under the dulcet 
note of pity, is naturally fitted to induce a habit of critical scru- 
tiny in every sensitively-independent mind. Our dislike to pity 
when suffering from one of the worries of life, such as noises, is 
often strengthened by a vague suspicion that this mode of suffer- 
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ing bears an undignified if not a positively ludicrous aspect to 
the outsider. 

It follows from this that there are whole classes from whom 
we cannot consent to receive pity; for either they excite in our 
minds feelings of pride or vexation which prevent us from in- 
dulging in the pleasures of consolation, or their antecedents lead 
us to doubt the genuineness of the commiseration they offer us. 
In many cases both circumstances combine to stifle the natural 
longing for pity. This applies in an eminent degree to those who 
have done us any harm—to our traducers, our successful rivals, 
and so forth. It applies, too, to all whom we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as our inferiors. It is only when the spirit is 
quite broken by calamity, as in the case of Lear or Wolsey, or 
when it returns in old age to its pristine state of dependence, that 
a man can bring himself to take the pitiful look and word from 
these. And, lastly, it holds good in a less marked manner of all 
strangers. 


In these ways, then, our opportunities of enjoying the luxury 


of another's commiseration are greatly reduced, and it is plain 
that this circumstance will react on the disposition to show pity. 
A man’s very consideration for others will often lead him to re- 
press the instinctive utterance of the word of consolation. There 
is a respectful pity which will not indulge itself in free, open ex- 
pression, through fear of wounding the stricken spirit still more. 

And here naturally occurs the question, Will the luxury of 
pity grow still rarer as the race advances? It seems a significant 
fact that “pity for the poor” is getting to sound a quite old- 
fushioned expression. “A tear for pity” used to be a prime 
qualification of a well-bred gentleman; but who looks for this 
softness in our modern patrician? It seems odd that the very 
class which was once so much the object of commiseration as to 
furnish the pitiful heart with its most useful vocable, seems some- 
how drifting beyond reach of our pity. All the circumstances 
and habits of modern life seem to hinder the outflow of compas- 
sion into its old natural bed. Our big towns are unfavorable to 
knowledge of the individual poor. Then political economy has 
frightened us out of the little compassion that we might still have 
been able to exercise, and compelled us to do our charity “ by 
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institutions,” as Carlyle has it. To this it must be added that the 
poor are beginning to be dissatisfied with their poverty. They 
no longer appeal to us humbly and helplessly, but actually claim 
as their right a share of Earth’s good things. 

Yet if the currents of pitiful emotion are driven back in 
certain directions, they are in little danger of drying up. It is 
commonly allowed that the modern world is more humane than 
its predecessors, and this growth of the humane feelings brings 
with it new possibilities of condolence. If we find it harder to 
express our pity directly, we discover indirect ways of conveying 
its tranquilizing message. And then our growing knowledge is 
ever widening the circumference of the compassionate wave. 
There are the distant down-trodden races of mankind; there 
are the dumb animals who share in so many of our elemental 
forms of suffering; and, lastly, there is the ever-growing river of 
human experience in history, biography, and fiction. 

It is in literature, indeed, that we moderns find our largest 
supply of pitiful objects, presented now in their naked doleful- 
ness, and now with this dolefulness partially hidden by a thin 
veil of humor. And while it opens up new channels into which 
the full flood of our emotion may freely pass without fear of 
giving offense, it supplies us with new forms of the pleasure of 
receiving pity. For the modern writer, whether biographer, novel- 
ist, or poet, in exciting our commiseration for his hero, knows 
how to convey a message of condolence to ourselves. And how 
good it is thus to be taken up into the big family of much-suffer- 
ing mortals, and soothed by the tones of tenderness from that far- 
off voice! 

A far larger and more difficult problem faces us in the ques- 
tion: How will it fare with pity in the remote times that we shall 


never see or hearabout? It may be, as some seem to say, that we 


shall one day so master the conditions of our earthly existence as 
to reduce suffering to a trifle not worth noticing, in which case 
all need for pity would cease. If this pleasing prophecy turns 
out to be true, the luxury of pity will survive merely as a mild 
regret for less happy progenitors. Or it may be that though 
suffering will continue, we shall all be so well nourished on what 
Mercutio calls “ adversity’s sweet milk,” philosophy, as to cease to 
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pity, just because, like the ancient Stoics, we have learnt to look 
on pain as no evil, and therefore not regrettable. Or, to touch 
on one other alternative, it may turn out that, as the pessimist 
says, we are gradually waking up from a fool’s paradise to see 
that life is something altogether evil and regrettable. And if so, 
our one solace and highest duty will be found in rendering and 
receiving the offices of condolence. 

Possibly, in view of such conflicting readings of man’s horo- 
scope, our safest ground in speculating on the future of pity is the 
theory of the origin of the emotion which we have here adopted. 
If the impulse to pity has been evolved for the preservation of 
the species, we may be confident that it will last while this need 
lasts. As long as maternal tenderness is necessary for the pilot- 
ing of the little stranger over the troubled waters of infancy, so 
long will man be a pity-giving and pity-loving animal. The 
direst blow that could be dealt at the impulse of compassion, 
would be any revival of the Platonic proposal to separate 
infants from their mothers. A more appreciable source of danger 
perhaps lies in the alleged fact that the modern mother in the 
better ranks of society is more and more disp sed to hand over 
the solicitudes of maternity to hirelings. Such a practice, were 
it to become general, would certainly threaten to impoverish the 
fountains of human tenderness. But we prefer to regard the in- 
sinuation as a baseless libel. And even if it should prove other- 
wise, Nature may perhaps impose a salutary check on such selfish 
custom by favoring those families and communities in whom the 


maternal instincts are most deeply rooted. 


JAMES SULLY. 
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CAUSES OF BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 
Vere scire est per causas scire.—BACON. 


THERE has been an immense amount of discussion of the 
doctrine of a future life, but the attempts to explain on natural 
principles the causes of the almost universal acceptance of that 
doctrine are confined to a class of works that are comparatively 
little read, and which when read areapt to be regarded merely 
as accounts of the curious superstitions of primitive peoples hav- 
ing no connection with the conceptions of civilized men. 

Most believers in immortality, when asked the reason for the 
faith that is in them, are content to admit that it is based on rev- 
elation; but there are some who are ready to give other reasons. 
Nothing is more common than to hear it said that it is inconceiv- 
able that an organization so highly developed as is that of an en- 
lightened human being should perish utterly at the end of the 
brief span of a lifetime. Although this is no longer recognized 
as legitimate reasoning, the same cannot be said of the claim 
which some make that they actually feel an inner sentiment 
which tells them that they will survive death. But such a 
reason satisfies only the particular individual who enjoys the ex- 
perience. There is, too, no end of objective proofs, inductive and 
deductive, to the same purpose; but the impartial student of it all 
usually concludes that these are not the true reasons for this be- 
lief, and feels compelled to admit that the chief cause after all is 
that it has been taught tous, and that each one believes what is 
believed by others with whom he is associated. But this is 
very far from saying that there is no good reason for the belief in 
immortality, and the purpose of this article is not only to show 
that this belief has its legitimate causes in the nature of things, 
but also to point out briefly what those causes are. 

Science seeks to explain phenomena. It assumes primarily 
that all phenomena must have their natural causes, and it aims 
to find the several links in the chain of causation leading up to 
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them. Even a belief may become the subject of strictly scientific 
study, and the belief in immortality has been so studied, as many 
think, successfully. 

The sense in which it is here maintained that the idea of 
immortality is a natural one, is that it is a product of man’s reason. 
It is proposed to show that the conclusions drawn from the 
data at hand to reason from, were legitimate products of the 
rational faculty in normal action. 

But it is not among the more advanced races of men that we 
must look for the explanation of this belief. Among these it 
occurs in two quite distinct forms. As understood in what are 
called civilized countries, namely, as the indefinite persistence of 
the immaterial part, or soul, of man, which comes into existence 
with the body, it is accepted by two religious sects, Christians 
and Mohammedans. In the wider and far more logical form of 
the continuous existence of the spiritual part of man, not only in 
the indefinite future but from the indefinite past, it is accepted 
by the immense populations of southern and eastern Asia. In 
one or the other of these forms, therefore, the doctrine prevails 
throughout nearly the entire civilized and half-civilized world. 
But the study of either of these developed forms of the belief 
does not furnish an explanation of their natural origin. To find 
this we must go back to the rudest peoples that can be found. 
It is not, however, a belief in immortality, in the more refined 
modern sense, that we here find. It is something far simpler, 
less definite, and more difficult of comprehension. Travelers 
among savages have sometimes reported tribes so low, as they 
state, that they have no idea of a future life; but this has been 
because, in their ignorance of the savage mind, detecting nothing 
that corresponded to their own advanced conceptions of the im- 
mortal soul, they failed to recognize the true homologue, and in- 
deed the germ itself of these conceptions. 

At first glance the ideas of the primitive man belonging to 
this class present a congeries of varying and apparently conflict- 
ing beliefs, so unlike the modern doctrine in question as not to 
be recognizable, except by the trained ethnographer, as related to 
the differentiated conceptions of civilized races. Buta careful 
study of all this mass of primitive thought enables the competent 
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investigator to reduce it to simpler terms, and ultimately to a 
single principle common to all such peoples, which is a universal 
conception underlying not only the doctrine of immortality, but 
all mythology and all religion. This residual principle, stripped 
of all its changing concomitants, may be defined as simply the 
notion of spirit. 

The real problem, then, is not to account for the wide-spread 
belief in immortality, but for the universal belief in spirit. How 
has all mankind come into possession of this belief? Why do 
we find it, in one form or another, in tribes separated most widely 
from one another, and in those most completely isolated from 
the rest of the world? Two answers have been given to these, 





questions. One, that the belief is innate, and belongs to the mind 
of man the same as his mental faculties; the other, that the 
conditions which surround a rational being living anywhere on 
the globe are such as to cause him irresistibly to infer the exist-. 
ence of spirit. The latter answer science accepts. 

The primary causes of the belief in a spiritual existence and 
spiritual beings are twofold, or belong to two somewhat diverse 
groups. One of these groups of causes may be distinguished as 
subjective, in the sense of affecting each individual personally in 
such a manner as to lead him to the conclusion that he possesses 
an invisible or intangible double or spiritual part, which, for a 
portion of the time, at least, is detached and separated from his- 
original corporeal self. The other group of causes may be called - 
objective, being calculated to lead the primitive man to the con-- 
clusion that there are intelligent agencies which are devoid of any _ 
material attributes, existing independent of himself and of human- 
beings in general. - 

To the subjective group belong shadows, reflections, echoes, 
dreams, delirium, insanity, epilepsy, swooning, trance, and death. 
It is difficult for the well-informed reader to conceive how utterly 
devoid the savage mind is of all knowledge of the true nature of 
any of these phenomena. There is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that well-developed mental faculties are any help in un- 
derstanding such things. There is no degree of intellectual 
power conceivable which, unaided by science, would be capable 
of furnishing a correct interpretation of any of them. The en- 
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lightened world understands them simply and solely because it 
has been taught what science, in the face of appearances to the 
contrary, has laboriously investigated and explained. 

In contemplating his shadow the savage has no conception of 
the nature and effect of light. He simply sees his own form, 
more or less distorted by perspective, without substance, thick- 
ness, or tangibility, moving as he moves, and changing its shape 
with the altitude of the sun or the angle of the object against which 
it is cast. He readily perceives that he is the cause of it, that it 
is in some way a product of himself. He can only conclude that 
there is something in him, or belonging to him, which can go out 
and occupy another part of space from that occupied by his real 
original self—another self, a double, but devoid of flesh and 
blood, a spiritual nature. And thus we find throughout all my- 
thology, even that of the cultured Greeks and Romans, the terms 
shadow and spirit inextricably confounded. 

When the savage looks into a pool of still water he sees this 
other self there, only far more distinctly. Instead of being a mere 
form it now possesses color and recognizable features. Others who 
see it inform him thatall the lineamentsare hisown. He sees the 
images of others which agree in all respects with the originals. 
But when he plunges his hand into the pool there is nothing 
there. What he sees must be immaterial, and this conception 
does not differ in any essential respect from that of spirit. It is 
true that animals and inanimate objects also cast their shadows 
and reflect their images; but every one knows that these, as well 
as human beings, are endowed by savages with a double exist- 
ence and a spiritual part. The reasoning is rigidly logical from 
the premises, far more so than much of the reasoning of the 
higher races. 

The lessons derived from sight are confirmed by those of 
sound. <A chieftain shouts in a mountain gorge and his whoop 
is repeated from the surrounding hills. It is not an answer; it is 
his own voice uttering his own words, but from a distant point. 
He knows that he is not himself far up on the rocky cliff whence 
the sound proceeds, and yet he cannot doubt that he is its author. 
It must be his other self through whom he has the power of 
speaking. 
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The warrior sleeps, and while sleeping he wanders far away, 
meets other men and other scenes, performs feats of prowess, or 
enjoys pleasures never before tasted. He awakes, and every cir- 
cumstance tells him that he has all this time lain quietly in one 
place. Yet he recollects all these exploits, and he knows that 
he has himself experienced them. He is unacquainted with the 
science of psychology, knows nothing about mind or brain action, 
and has absolutely no alternative to concluding that the imma- 
terial, but yet feeling, thinking, and remembering part of him- 
self has actually been absent, has seen the objects, performed the 
deeds, felt the pleasures, and witnessed the events enacted in his 
dream. 

Suppose disease lays him low, fever racks his brain, and 
he becomes delirious. Again he wanders, experiences, suffers, 
but he is usually incapable of recalling these scenes and states. 
He performs strange actions, which are subsequently described to 
him. Both he and his friends know that he would not himself 
have acted thus, and the conclusion is natural that the spirit of 
another must have entered into and possessed him. Hence we 
find that everywhere efforts are made in such cases to drive 
out the evil spirit. Catalepsy, insanity, and all pathologic 
states fall under this general class, and receive this explanation. 
And thus it happens, as every one knows, that exorcism is the 
beginning and the end of the healing art among primitive tribes. 

In trance the spirit assumes another state, which by practice 
and fasting may sometimes be voluntarily superinduced, and all 
the wild forms of ecstasy brought on. This, which does not es- 
sentially differ from modern mediumship, is usually explained 
as the intentional replacing of the proper spirit by another and 
superior one. But the trance in the medical sense, and in so far 
as they differ, the swoon or syncope, imply the complete tempo- 
rary abandonment of the body by the soul. The latter is sup- 
posed to go away, and there is usually nothing to indicate where 
it has gone or what it is doing. The inference is common that it 
has gone to take possession for the time being of some other body. 

But swoons, and especially cataleptic trance, may have con- 
siderable duration, and the transition from this to death is, to the 


savage mind, very easy and natural. Death is simply a perma- 
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nent swoon. The double has gone, this time never to return. 
Where has it gone? This question is variously answered, but 
in most tribes of low rank the idea of any distant abode for these 
departed spirits is entirely wanting. They are usually supposed 
to remain near the spot where they left the body or where the 
body is finally placed, and an immense number and variety of 
mortuary and burial customs attest the universality of this gene- 
ral belief. These all point to one notion common to all races, 
namely, that of the continued existence after death of the incor- 
poreal part of man. 

Here we have a complete genesis of the universal belief in a 
spiritual existence and a satisfactory explanation of its univer- 
sality. It ends the controversy between those, on the one hand, 
who claim that belief in a future life is universal and must there- 
fore be innate, and those, on the other, who deny such universal- 
ity. The premises of the former are practically sustained, but 
in such a manner as to disprove their conclusion, while the claim 
of the latter is shown to be opposed to the facts. The simple 
truth comes forth that the universal belief in a life after death is 
a necessary conclusion which the primitive man must draw, as 
soon as he can reason at all, from the phenomena which nature 
always presents. The universal belief in an after-life is due to 
the simple fact that from identical phenomena the reasoning fac- 
ulty, which is everywhere the same, will uniformly deduce the 
same conclusion. 

The idea of the survival of individuals that die could not fail 
to exert a profound influence upon the living. Conceiving, as 
savages usually do, that the spirit remains near the scene of its 
career during life, they could not stop short of peopling every 
spot with innumerable spirits. With few exceptions these spirits 
are regarded as evil-disposed, and to them are attributed most of 
the misfortunes that befall the living. All space thus becomes 
filled with myriads of spiritual beings, the manes of departed men, 
and these have been feared, worshiped, implored, and propitiated 
under a variety of names. 

This, too, furnishes an explanation, satisfactory to the savage’s 
mind, of many of the mysterious phenomena of nature. Unac- 
quainted with the operation of natural forces, he had, as we shall 
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see later on, accounted for all movements in the inanimate world 
on the principle of an indwelling consciousness, and now, with 
the vast accumulating hosts of liberated human doubles, there is 
no lack of material for animating every object in nature. We 
thus have a rational basis for fetichism as well as for animal-wor- 
ship. 

A still more important consequence of this belief is that 
which follows on the death of any great chieftain or mighty ruler. 
The souls of such men also persist. They, too, linger round 
the places of their glorious achievements, and are the invisible 
spectators of the doings of their former subjects. What must be the 
effect of sucha belief? For a while elaborate ceremonies are per- 
formed over the tomb of the dead hero. His weapons are usually 
buried with him to arm him in the next life. His possessions 
are frequently placed in his grave to be used again; too often slaves 
and even wives are sacrificed to accompany him and minister to 
his wants. As time goes by his earthly exploits are more and 
more exaggerated, until they all become marvels and miracles. 
Complete apotheosis is the ultimate result. This takes the form 
of ancestor-worship, from which it is not a long step to the wor- 
ship of beings not conceived as of human origin. 

The above are fair samples of the subjective influences which 
have led the primitive man to a belief in the existence of spirit, 
of a spiritual part in man, and of spiritual beings in general. 
They might in themselves seem adequate to account for such a 
belief and for its universality; but to them we have now to add 
the causes which I have distinguished as objective, strengthening 
and confirming the subjective causes, and swelling the stream of 
evidence poured into the receptive mind of untutored man. 

Early ideas are necessarily anthropomorphic. They are based 
on the individual’s experience of his own powers. The most 
fundamental! of all such experiences are those connected with the 
power of spontaneous movement. The savage’s idea of life is 
ability to move, and whatever moves without known external 
force is supposed to be alive. Hence, one of the first results of 
human reasoning is to attribute life to certain inanimate objects. 
The activities of inanimate things are, moreover, generally con- 
ceived as conscious and intentional—as manifestations of intelli- 
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gent will. Akin to this conception is that of the presumed 
power of metamorphosis which a certain class of phenomena early 
led primitive man to ascribe to almost every object in nature. 
Not only can material objects move, but they can also change, 
become other things, vanish, and dissolve entirely, ceasing longer 
to exist, or they can reappear at will in the same or some altered 
form and guise. 

When we say that early man reasons logically, it must not be 
inferred that this has anything to do with the recognition of the 
laws of causation as understood by scientific men. He indeed re- 
quires and insists upon a cause, but it is rarely a true cause or 
causa efficiens. It is usually a final cause, and the causa finalis is 
amply adequate for his purpose. He always demands a reason, 
but it is rarely or never what is technically called a sufficient 
reason, the ratio sufficiens of the schoolmen or zureichender Grund 
of Kant and Schopenhauer. Yet the efficient cause-is the only 
cause, and the sufficient reason is the only reason that modern 
science recognizes; and this is coming to be so well understood 
that it has become customary to call that a logical mind which 
insists upon a strictly mechanical antecedent for the explanation 
of every phenomenon. This is not the primitive sense of either 
the term logical or rational, and it is not the sense in which it 
can be applied to the aboriginal mind of man. The recognition of 
a will to move or a will to change is all that most minds, even 
among somewhat advanced races, require; and the great weft of 
mythology and folk-lore of such races—the “ Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments,” the Ossianic poems, and the mass of mythic lore and 
legend that makes up the early literature of every cultured nation, 
with its diluted and degenerate remains that are taught to our 
children in the nursery, and the ease and interest with which it 
is all absorbed by the latter—amply attest the adequacy of what 
may be distinguished as the logic of magic for all minds not 
thoroughly trained by prolonged familiarity with science in the 
logic of law. 





The power of natural objects to change their form at will is 
constantly forced upon the mind of early man. The formation 
and dissipation of clouds; the succession of daylight, dark- 
ness, and the seasons; the changes of the moon; the wanderings 
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of the planets; the apparent revolutions of the sun, moon, and 
stars; the phenomena presented by comets, meteors, auroras, rain- 
bows, lightning, halos; the slower processes of vegetable and ani- 
mal growth and decay ; the emerging of birds from eggs, of moths 
from chrysalids; indeed, the phenomena of reproduction in gene- 
ral, as well as of life and death—all these must have rendered 
the conception of indefinite transmutability at will throughout 
all nature a familiar one to the savage mind. 

The manifestations of apparently inherent power in nature 
through earthquakes, tornadoes, and thunderbolts, forced these 
ideas home with a terrible sanction. The most typical of all these 
influences is that of wind. It is the embodiment of power with- 
out visible cause. The savage never thinks of air as a material 
substance. To him it is simply a manifestation of will—the ex- 
pression of a purpose or wish by a spiritual agency. Hence the 
frequent identification of the terms wind and spirit (veda). 

The savage knows nothing of causes except as they are ex- 
emplified in his own muscular actions. With this narrow induc- 
tion he can only reason that all effects are produced by such 
causes. His reasoning is in all cases teleological. Not a leaf 
trembles in the breeze, not a wave washes the shore, but that in 
his mind it is the result of will. Eolus and Neptune are but the 
refined embodiments, in a more civilized people, of these crude 
primitive conceptions. All the imaginary beings conceived as 
exerting this will-power are highly anthropomorphic in their char- 
acter, and differ from the spiritual part of man only in being 
detached from the animal body. 

The reader will not, of course, expect, in a short article like 
this, that the multitudinous facts upon which each several propo- 
sition is based will be stated. For these he must go to the great 
stores of such knowledge that have been accumulated by 
Tylor, Lubbock, and Spencer, in England, and by Schoolcraft, 
Morgan, and Powell, in the United States, not to mention the 
French and German ethnographers. 

It would seem, then, that overwhelming evidence, both of the 
subjective and the objective kind, exists to show that a rational 
being placed in a world like this must necessarily conclude that 
there is such a thing as spirit—an invisible, intangible, conscious 
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power, not occupying space, and wholly independent of the con- 
ditions that restrict the actions of embodied beings. Not less ir- 
resistible are the proofs that the intelligent, conscious motive 
power of bodily action in each individual is in fact such a spirit, 
and is capable, under certain circumstances, of quitting the body 
for a longer or shorter period, of entering another body tempora- 
rily or permanently, or of abandoning the body altogether. 

As already remarked, this is the chief point to be established. 
The passage from such a belief to a belief in immortality is ex- 
ceedingly simple and natural. From the notion of a temporary 
continuance of the spiritual life to that of its permanent continu- 
ance, is but a step; and, in fact, as soon as thought about, it be- 
comes a necessary step, since the spiritual part is naturally con- 


ceived as indestructible. The ideas that grow up with regard to 
metamorphosis in nature, coupled with the belief that animals, 
too, have spirits, account in a satisfactory manner for the origin 
of the doctrine of transmigration of souls; while the lopping off 
of that highly rational accompaniment merely shows that, upon 


such questions, even the most advanced peoples of the modern 
world are not yet troubled by the absence of a ratio sufficiens. 
Finally, the probable absence of the notion of a continued 
personal existence among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
must be explained on the theory that in gradually sloughing off 
the adjuncts of savagery, those nations discarded this idea as 
essentially barbaric. This, however, did not carry with it the 
rejection of the fundamental conception of spiritual existence, 
which persisted in the form of gods, anthropomorphic, it is true, 
but wholly incorporeal—a pantheon of great and powerful spirits. 


LESTER F. WARD. 











THE HOUSEKEEPING OF THE FUTURE. 


THE uncertainty, perplexity, and even real distress that 
surround the housekeeping and home-keeping of to-day, are 
temporary in their nature, and are due mainly to the fact that we 
are in a transition period. The economic law of the organization 
of labor is rapidly extending its workings into every department 
of the world’s work, and is at present particularly active in 
the direction of what we have been accustomed to regard as the 
domestic industries. As is usually the case, the first effects of 
the operation of this law are confusion and destruction, while the 
old is being disintegrated and abolished to make way for the 
new. But to those whose experience and observation of life are 
deep enough and broad enough to enable them to perceive that 
our present confusion is only a part of the general evolutionary 
process everywhere at work in society, the future of the domes- 
tic arrangements of the home is full of hope and promise. 

First, as to servants. However numerous the causes assigned 
for the difficulties of housekeeping, all agree that the principal 
difficulty is found in the incompetence, insubordination, and irre- 
sponsibility of that class whom we name domestics. The very 
fact that we denominate them by the words “class” and “ serv- 
ants,’ gives the key to the fundamental difficulty. The man or 
woman who expects that in any country where education and 
opportunity are free to all, any intelligent and competent workers 
will be content to remain in a class, and that class a stigmatized 
one, expectsin vain. Itis singular how wide-spread, even among 
good and intelligent people, is the disposition to grow indignant 
over a statement of this kind. With flushing cheeks and elevated 
voices they will declare such a principle to be wholly wrong; that 
domestic work in the household is just as honorable as any other 
kind of work; and that the young woman who has her own living 
to earn, and who is not willing to earn it by going intoa good home 
and doing the cooking or laundry work or “second work” for a 
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good, kind, respectable family, deserves to starve. They will 
adduce the fact that the young man who has his living-to earn does 
not hesitate at beginning as office boy, sweeping floors, kindling 
fires, and performing all the menial work pertaining to such a posi- 
tion. The answer to all this is the facts in the case. No matter 
who is to blame; no matter how much society is denounced for 
making such distinctions; we all know that to start as office boy 
affixes no stigma, nor does it in any way bar the upward progress 
of the youth toward the possible ultimate goal of partnership in the 
firm; while the title or occupation of “servant girl” is a bar 
sinister which no intelligence or faithful performance of duty 
at least it cannot in the present constitution of 
society. People who discuss this singular fact will assert that it 
is not in the nature of the work performed that the difference 


+. 


lies, the office boy’s work being just as menial and disagreeable 





can ever remove 


as that of the kitchen girl. No matter where the difference lies 





and where and why it lies, the writer hopes to show in this 
paper—the facts are stubborn dictators to parents who have sons 
and daughters. The parent, however rich, who says, “My son 
shall, if necessary, begin on the lowest round of the ladder and 
learn and ‘work up’ in a regular business,” is regarded as sen- 
sible and judicious; the parent, however poor, who should say 
concerning a bright, intelligent daughter, “My daughter shall 
begin her career in life by preparing herself to be a first-class 
cook, since such a preparation will always insure her good wages 
ina gor x1 home,” would be set down as a “crank,” if not some- 
thing worse. 

But what are the difficulties with those already engaged in 
domestic service—the great class of foreigners who haunt our 
kitchens? Principally two. First, they do not know how to per- 
form properly the work now required in our homes; and, sec- 
ondly, they, as a class, cannot or will not be taught. Their utter 
irresponsibility, their general indifference about retaining their 
places, the impossibility of holding them by any contract and con- 
sequently of enforcing any rules or discipline, the usual entire 
separation of their interests from those of their employers, all com- 
bine to make them a foreign and disintegrating element in family 
life. It is mere waste of words to say that if mistresses only knew 
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how to instruct and direct household servants the difficulty would 
be overcome. Those among mistresses who have the most diffi- 
culty and whose experience is the most discouraging, are those who 
know exactly how to perform all the operations of household 
work themselves, and who are willing to spend time and strength 
in teaching their servants how to do these things, if teaching 
once or twice or even a dozen times were the end of it. But it 
has passed into a proverb among clever mistresses, that just as 
they have succeeded in training a servant to perform her work 
in a satisfactory manner, she either marries or goes off for higher 
wages and easier or perhaps for more systematized and special- 
ized work. Her favorite time for leaving without notice is just 
after she has been paid in full till date; and the mistress who 
has in a generous moment thus settled the wages account, leaving 
the question of broken china and bric-a-brae for future consid- 
eration, most frequently finds herself, without redress, left to take 
in a new recruit and reconcile herself to the loss of china as best 
she may. 

It may throw light even upon this discouraging aspect, to ob- 
serve that there are conditions under which these difficulties 
are met and overcome even in domestic service. These condi- 
tions are found wherever domestic labor is employed on a large 
scale, organized, and systematized; and, paradoxical as it may 
appear, nearly all domestic servants prefer to work in an organi- 
zation. It is a well-known fact that hotels and institutions of 
all kinds where the work is specialized and systematized, can 
obtain domestics with far less difficulty and for less wages, and 
can control them with far more success than the private family. 
This is only an illustration of the fact that domestic servants are 
impressed and influenced by the spirit of the age, which rebels 
against submission to the dictates of the individual will, but 
submits freely to the despotism of an organization. In a large 
part the insubordination of domestic servants arises from a grow- 
ing feeling of unwillingness to be directed and governed by the 
individual. 

And, lastly, in so far as the difficulties lie on the side of do- 
mestic servants, the conditions of the work are not in accordance 
with developing human nature. Human nature loves to work 
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in company, in sympathetic companionship. The domestic serv- 
ant is a solitary worker, without such companionship during her 
hours of toil. Whatever interests she has, lie in a wholly dif- 
ferent direction from those of her employer. To hurry through 
her work, so as to get off and join companions of her own class, 
seems to be increasingly the motive of the modern domestic serv- 
ant; and hence arise all the difficulties about “days out,” and 
evenings spent the mistress knows not where. All attempts to 
enforce rules about hours and times and seasons, usually end in 
an informal parting between mistress and maid, the mistress 
almost always in such an issue coming out second best. 

And on the part of the mistresses of the homes of to-day, 
where do the chief difficulties lie? First, in the fact that mod- 
ern social life makes so many demands upon educated women— 
most of them in the direction of refined social pleasures or of 
associations for intellectual improvement or for beneficent and 
philanthropic work—that the time necessary to supervise the 
kitchen and the servants of to-day cannot be given without an 
almost entire relinquishment of the pleasures and benefits of re- 
fined and educated social life. If the housekeeper of to-day 
have little children, her task is already more than any but those 
of the strongest physique cau endure. The care and nurture 
and training of little children is an occupation that should be 
varied only by recreation and unfatiguing, congenial work, un- 
complicated with any care that is distracting and distressing. 
The farthest possible remove from these desirable conditions is 
that of the mother of young children whose care and labor for 
her children is complicated with the care of incompetent and 
wasteful servants; whose daily visits to her kitchen send her 
back to her children disturbed and distressed by the sight of dis- 
order, uncleanliness, waste, and destruction which she is power- 
less to remedy either by deeds or words; deeds being impossible, 
and words useless or worse than useless. 

Let us not fail to note the fact that neither mistresses of house- 
holds nor domestic servants are to blame for the present inharmo- 
niousness of the relation of mistress and servant. In the present 
condition of home life this inharmony inheres in the relation itself. 

It is a favorite theory with superficial thinkers and observers upon 
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this subject, that the present difficulties could be largely remedied 
if domestic service could be elevated and domestic workers be re- 
spected and treated as members of the family. All such theorists 
ignore the fundamental difficulty that the home is the most exclu- 
sive institution in the world—the happier and the more refined, 
the more exclusive. It cannot tolerate the permanent familiar in- 
trusion into its daily life of any one, no matter how good and re- 
spectable. Households may recognize and admit the fact that those 
who perform household service for them are just as good and per- 
haps better than their own members; but that is not the question. 
Nobody is wanted as “one of the family”; and to feel that the 
housekeeper or domestic helper expects to be admitted into the 
sanctuary of the family sitting-room, or to become a member of 
the group that surrounds the family table, is to realize the eternal 
inharmony of the proposed relation. On the other hand, consider- 
ing the question from the standpoint of the domestic servant, it is 
this very isolation and separation from the life of the home, coupled 
with abridgment of individual liberty and the lack of association 
with others in the performance of toil, that causes the inseparable 
dislike to undertaking household service. This is the answer to 
the question so often asked, why American girls will take work in 
shops and stores and manufactories of all kinds, where they will 
endure all manner of hardships and live on the barest pittance of 
wages, rather than go into comfortable, sheltered, domestic service. 
Human nature not only yearns for companionship in toil —yes, 
and even in misery—but it longs also for absolute freedom from 
dictation and command, as also for freedom from the yoke of toil, 
at stated periods. It is true that those who work in organizations 
usually work harder and have their individual liberty much more 
despotically abridged during their hours of labor than the domes- 
tic servant; but the work and weariness and discomfort are shared 
by fellow-workers, and in this fact there is a divinely-ordained alle- 
viation and consolation, while the despotism that rules them ceases 
. absolutely with the close of working hours, and then there is liberty. 

Not even surveillance or advice, after the gong rings. All these 
| conditions of organized labor are in accordance with the fundamental 
desires of human nature, and no theory of life and progress can 
. ever obtain which contravenes them. Emerson, in his “Sover- 
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eignty of Ethics,” says that “the inevitabilites are always sapping 
the foundations of every institution built upon a wrong.” Once 
recognize the fact that our present system of domestic service is 
fundamentally wrong, wholly opposed to the spirit and law of de- 
velopment of our civilization; that its foundation is a system of 
serfdom which of necessity crumbles in the air of liberty and op- 
portunity, and we shall begin to perceive from what direction 
relief must come, and learn how to lay enduring foundations for 
the structure of that most precious of human institutions, the home. 

How then can it be that the future of housekeeping in the 
American home presents any encouraging aspect? Its improve- 
ment and final perfection are coming about through the progress 
of the organization of domestic industry, and through radical 
changes in the methods and appliances of household work. In 
cities and villages the kitchen and cooking-stove and hired girl 
are all to be banished from the home. 

In order to appreciate what has already been done in this di- 
rection, make a note of the numerous domestic industries already 
transferred from the home to the organized institution outside of 
the home. Clothes-making, soap-making, starch-making, laun- 
all are 
gone. Send after them—or rather say that organized industry 


dry work, coffee-browning, yeast-making, butter-making 





is already taking along with these—the remaining work of cook- 
ing and cleaning. This state of things is coming as sure as fate; 
and when it comes the deliverance will be so great that genera- 
tions yet unborn shall rise up to bless the workings of this bene- 
ficent law. 

Of course an outery will at first be raised by those who have 
not sufficiently considered the subject, against food cooked in 
quantity, and about the impossibility of conveying cooked food 
in prime condition into our houses. Those, however, who have 
knowledge of what can be accomplished with proper appliances 
for delicate and scientific cookery on a large scale, will not 
doubt that the best food, prepared from the best materials in the 
best possible manner, can be set on the tables of all who live in 
cities, or even in villages of large size, at a very reasonable price 
and in a most inviting form, when once capital and science com- 


bine their forces, as they will, to bring about the desired end. 
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The city of the future will not build houses in squares, giving 
to every house an individual kitchen and prison-like back 
yard. It will rather build them all around an open square, and 
the part now disfigured with the kitchen will be given over for a 
household sitting-room or nursery, opening into a great, green 
space, where children shall play in safety, and through which the 
free air of heaven shall blow into the houses surrounding it. In 
every square will be found a scientifically-constructed building 
containing a laundry and a great kitchen, supplied with every 
modern appliance for skilled and scientific cookery, and also for 
sending into every dining-room any desired quantity or variety 
of food. The individuality of the home and the home table will 
be preserved, and the kitchen smells and waste and “ hired girl” 
will all be banished. Oh, how freely would thousands of house- 
mothers breathe under such an arrangement of things, and in 
how many thousands of families of moderate means would such 
an arrangement do away with the necessity of any servant what- 
ever! How would expenses be lessened, care abolished, and 
peace and quiet and security reign, where before was anxiety and 
disorder, and constant upheaval of the foundations of family life! 

Such an arrangement of domestic work would not interfere 
with certain convenient arrangements for varying the home table 
with special viands prepared at home. In these days of orna- 
mental refrigerators, gas stoves, and ingenious and tasteful cook- 
ing utensils, many articles of food could be prepared by the 
home-mistress without the concomitants of kitchen débris. Coffee, 
tea, chocolate, omelets, boiled eggs, even waffles and muffins and 
biscuit from the little tin oven of the gas stove, could be made 
and baked and added to the bill of fare without soiling the hands 
or the dress of the daintiest home-mistress. 

The gas stove will supply the needed hot water for domestic 
uses, also the means of preparing food for small children or for the 
sick. It will enable the house-mother at any time to prepare a 
cup of tea or chocolate or beef tea or broth, and make her, to that 
extent, independent of even the scientific kitchen. Under this 
arrangement of things the fondness of women for having the 
home free from any foreign element of servants, will cause many 
to perform the remainder of their household work themselves. 
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If any one is not equal to this, organized labor will send a com- 
petent person into the house every morning to sweep, dust, and 
put in order. Under such an arrangement, also, if help in the 
care of our children of the lighter parts of household work were 
needed, we could probably secure a superior class of girls for as- 
sistants. Thousands who are now in shops and other organized 
industries, would really prefer work in homes, if only the heavy, 
grimy, malodorous, clothes-destroying work of cooking and laun- 
dering were not required and expected of them, and they could 
have specified hours of labor, as would then be possible. 

This, then, is the certain form of the housekeeping of the 
future in cities and villages. It will not be done co-operatively ; 
it will be done by capital and-organization, because capital will 
find it profitable. It will be adopted by all who need to live 
economically and desire to live well. It will not preclude the 
large establishments of the wealthy, who can afford to keep a 
corps of trained servants and who wish to have their cooking 
done in their houses. It will disburden the home of the incubus 
of expense and care inseparable from the present system of the 
individual kitchen and the irresponsible servant. It will enable 
the youthful lovers to marry on moderate incomes and set up at 
once a happy home of their own, even though the young wife 
has not had an opportunity to learn, and consequently does not 
know how to do “all kinds of kitchen work.” She will proba- 
bly never need to learn all the domestic arts her mother knew, 
just as she does not now need to know how to spin or weave or 
knit. Freed from the formerly harassing cares of kitchen and 
servant, the housekeeper of the future will be able to become 
the ideal home-keeper; to give proper care to her children and 
herself, without abandoning all the intellectual pursuits and 
social pleasures of her youth. 

HELEN EKIN STARRETT. 





